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THE CITY OF A PRINCE* 
A ROMANTIC CHAPTER IN TEXAS HISTORY 
PART II 


S Ga. area in which Fredricksburg stands was then a dense forest, and 

until a few years since the stumps of trees which were felled when 
it was laid out could be seen in the streets. Oaks which did not interfere 
with traffic were left, and are still there, forming shade trees of great 
beauty and value. In pursuance of the policy of justice which Von 
Meusebach had marked out for himself, he purchased all unsurveyed lands 
that could be had in the vicinity of the new colony, and turned them over 
to the immigrants as the portion which had been promised them. But 
these lands had to be paid for over again by the colonists, for they were all 
claimed by an American under an old Spanish grant. The settlers shrank 
from a lawsuit, so offered a compromise, which was accepted, thus it is 
that the ground is said to have been twice purchased. 

When Fredricksburg was settled, there dwelt upon the Perdinales a 
colony of Mormons. Surrounded by Indians, they lived in peace with 
the several tribes. They had a strong stone fort, and their settlement 
presented a beautiful picture of thrift, neatness and fertility. Every sec- 
tion had a frontage on the river, and a fine, broad road, well shaded, 
stretched along the river bank. The farms were irrigated and divided 
from one another by stone fences; so perfect were they with their neat 
stables, barns and dwellings, that they seemed like a piece of rural Europe 
dropped down into these wild surroundings. This community joined the 
immigration society so as to come in for a share of the land, which was 
being divided. They received their portion, but after the colony began 
to grow and Fredricksburg attained size and importance, they disposed 
of their lands advantageously and moved away from that country. 

Greater difficulties than the settlement and apportionment of Fredricks. 
burg now presented themselves to Von Meusebach. The society in Eu- 
rope was sending ship after ship loaded with emigrants, but no money 
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came with them, and the means he had brought with him from Germany 
were exhausted. He had used his personal influence with the merchants 
of New Orleans and had succeeded in making large purchases of pro- 
visions on credit ; but this could not be repeated, and there were two set- 
tlements to supply and many thousand mouths to feed. In the spring of 
1846 there were six thousand immigrants gathered at Indianola awaiting 
transportation. They had reached that point in a most deplorable con- 
dition, for while on shipboard scurvy had broken out and the first work 
done on Texas soil was making coffins. An evil augury, truly foreshadow- 
ing the misfortunes yet in store. 

At this time there was in the colony of New Braunfels but one mill for 
grinding corn and that a small one worked by hand. The colonists had 
to each wait his turn to convert his grain into grist; they formed in line, 
and literally, “first come” was “first served.” If one dropped out of 
place the gap was closed and he could only come in again at the far end of 
the column, and it was often late into the night before the grinding was 
done. Such was the scarcity of food that it is related that in one instance 
a man who stood in ranks fell asleep, and relaxing his hold upon his bag, 
the corn it contained was strewed upon the ground. The sleeping man 
was pushed along with the gradually advancing line, which at the same 
time tramped and ground into the earth beneath their feet his precious 
store of food. When he reached the mill and awoke he found his bag 
empty; at once he went to work to recover his lost corn, and laboriously 
picked it up, grain by grain, from the mud and dirt. 

Meanwhile Von Meusebach was residing at the Sophienberg and 
doing his utmost to help the people. That his efforts were futile, was not 
the fault of the man; the time had come when he could no longer carry 
the burden laid upon him. Noone could fight with empty hands against 
poverty and sickness; his means were exhausted and he could not battle 
with the laws of nature. It was but-natural, too, that he should have 
reserved for himself sufficient money and provisions to keep absolute 
want from his own door; but this the colonists bitterly resented. They 
saw in him the representative of the Society of Mayence—that body of 
potentates, of wealthy aristocrats, who had kept from them their money, 
broken every promise, and now left them to starve, while sending contin- 
ually more men to consume the little left and then to fall victims to the 
same distress. Meusebach did not suffer; he lived in luxury, and so the 
colonists prepared to wreak their vengeance upon him. He was warned 
of the violence which might ensue and fled to the Plantation Nassau, 
where he was safe from the angry people. 
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HERMAN SEELE: PRIVATE SECRETARY OF FRINCE SOLMS-BRAUNFELS. 


The first house built on the Guadelupe. 


In the meantime the wretched immigrants at Indianola were in a serious 
condition. The heat of summer, privation and death had decimated 
their numbers, and still the survivors waited for transportation and provi- 
sions for the journey. The rainy season came on and they dug holes 
in the ground in which to seek shelter—covering them with boards and 
raising earth walls around them to keep out the pitiless floods. They saw 
their bedding, clothing, boxes, trunks—everything which was perishable— 
destroyed little by little before their eyes. At last Von Meusebach suc- 
ceeded in procuring the transportation for them and hoped to be able to 
take them into the interior. Even in this he was foiled; war had been 
declared between the United States and Mexico, and the military authori- 
ties in Texas seized all wagons and draught animals not absolutely neces- 
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sary to the planting of the farms. In consequence, Meusebach’s hands were 
tied ; he could only send the immigrants the few conveyances he had been 
allowed to keep, and let the great mass take up their march on foot. Over 
three thousand persons began that journey, but not one half of the num- 
ber reached their destination. The history of the expedition is one of 
disaster, misery, and despair. The well grew sick, the weak grew weaker, 
dropped and died. Their companions buried them and pressed on. Soon 
there came a time when the bodies were left uninterred. 

The rain fell steadily and in torrents; such a deluge was unprecedented 
at that season of the year. For miles in every direction the prairies were 
under water. There was no shelter to be had, and it was impossible to 
kindle fire to cook food. The mortality increased rapidly ; all communica- 
tion with the colonists or with Galveston was cut off and starvation added 
its horrors to the scene. Rendered desperate by suffering, several small 
parties separated themselves from the main body and attempted to force 
their way into the interior and reach the settlements; but the roads were 
obliterated, the rivers and streams swollen to torrents, and all fords were 
impassable. They perished; the highways from the coast to the German 
settlements were strewn with human bones. ‘Wagons were afterwards 
found with the dead hodies of the oxen still in the yoke and round about 
them the remains of entire families. 

Some few of the immigrants who had a little money at their disposal, 
went by sea to Brownsville and up through Eagle Pass to San Antonio, 
and thus finally reached New Braunfels. After the most horrible experi- 
ences, the remnant of the thousands who commenced the journey reached 
the Guadalupe where they camped until the river admitted of their cross- 
ing to New Braunfels. It cannot be said that their condition was mate- 
rially bettered ; they had shelter and that was all, for in that year the 
colony sounded the very depths of misery. Flux and dropsy raged. Dr. 
Koester was the only physician in the place, and he could not check the 
sickness. So many died that the cemetery was called “ Koester’s Planta- 
tion.” The dead lay on every hand; each day a wagon passed from door 
to door and gathered up the bodies for a common burial, and daily the 
orphans were collected and carried to one large house where they were all 
cared for together. 

At Fredricksburg it was no better; there they did not even have a 
physician, except a man who called himself Schubert, and who was after- 
wards proved to be a fraud. His name was really Strohberg, and he was a 
simple tobacconist in Cassel, in Germany; but he passed himself off for a 
physician, and so favorably impressed the commissioner-general, that he 
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was made doctor and colonial director of Fredricksburg. He compounded 
but two medicines—one blue, the other white; of these he gave to all his 
patients and they generally died. 

At this time want in this settlement had reached its climax. But the 
officers of the society retained corn with which to feed théir horses, while 
the need of the people was so great, that they made bread from acorns and 
what wild roots they could find. Life could not long be sustained on such 
nutriment, and it was now that the Lipan Indians showed themselves 





ELISENRUH. PRESENT HOME OF HERMAAN SEELE. 
[From a painting by Oscar Friederich.| 


friends indeed to the Germans, whom they called “ Barbachanos,” on 
account of their long beards, the Americans at that time being clean 
shaved. The Lipans brought venison and bear meat, exchanging them 
for firearms and trinkets. The Mormons assisted them as much as they 
could, but they had their own poor to attend to; and therefore, fail- 
ing proper care and nourishment, the consequences were terrible to the 
newly arrived immigrants who had been sent to Fredricksburg from New 
Braunfels. 

This suffering did not end the dissipation. The commissaries of stores 
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at New Braunfels and Fredricksburg were titled colonial directors, and 
were the most important personages in the settlements. Every one tried 
to curry favor with them, and they being for the most part unscrupulous 
persons, gave preference to those families which rejoiced in the handsomest 
wives and daughters. Thus beauty had a value, and a wild and dissolute life 
was led. The colonists grew reckless and became callous to death. While 
there was something to drink, they drank and danced. Ina little tavern 
near the market house, a continued orgy was held. With every death 
the wilder the survivers danced, and while dancing many lives ended. 
The groans of the dying mingled with the strains of the music and the 
laughter and songs of the dancers, and when these sounds of anguish 
became too prominent the musicians would strike the sufferers with their 
clarionets. Strange to say not one of the musicians succumbed to want or 
disease. 

While the Indians fed the people of Fredricksburg, those of New 
Braunfels were living on thistles and wild salads. What little money was 
there had been exhausted; the society had long ceased to send them 
the means of sustenance, and they were threatened with utter extinction. 
Von Meusebach did his best to stem the current of dissipation and reck- 
lessness. After renewed efforts, and through his personal influence, he again 
established a small credit with New Orleans and Galveston, and sent up pro- 
visions to relieve their most pressing necessities. The emigrants finally 
were made to realize that the society would do nothing further for them, 
that they were entirely dependent upon themselves and must either perish 
or work. They began to consider what would be the end of their wild career, 
and sober thought brought on a reaction. Even in the midst of the wildest 
excesses there had been some few who stood firm and labored as they 
should. These had sowed the fields, and corn planted in May and June 
of that year of 1846, matured miraculously, and ripened in October. The 
yield was great, and the settlers became much encouraged by the fine crops. 
They became sober and industrious, setting to work with a will, and 
displaying that perseverance and energy which have ever characterized 
German laborers on foreign soil. The young men enlisted in the army 
and went to Mexico, while heads of families remained at home gathering 
the crops and attending to other matters on their farms. 

A grim humor was displayed by the survivors of that terrible march 
from the sea, in sending to the Society of Mayence a new coat of arms, 
illustrating the situation. When the news of the misfortunes which 
had overtaken them reached Germany, public opinion was expressed 
in the bitterest manner, and feeling against the Society of Mayence and 
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its officers ran high. Pictures were painted and drawn representing the 
sufferings and death of the unhappy people, and pathetic songs on that 
theme were written and sung. Both songs and pictures were sold at the 
different fairs taking place in Germany, and the money received for 
them was transmitted to the colonists. Meanwhile the settlers were 
working bravely to help themselves, and as at this time the state needed 
many laborers and teams, they found in her service steady employment, 
good wages and, afterwards, a ready market for all their surplus provi- 
sions. The United States established a military post, Fort Mason, near 
Fredricksburg, and a lively trade sprung up between the soldiers and the 
Germans, who thus became acquainted for the first time with United States 
money. It is said that this fort was built upon land bought by the Society, 
through Von Meusebach, for the colonists. The land so occupied by the 
United States has never been paid for. The Germans think that the gov- 
ernment will eventually have to remunerate them for it, but the claim has 
been left so long in abeyance that it is not likely to be recognized at this 
late day. 

The spring of 1847 found the society lands still uncolonized. More 
than three thousand of the six thousand immigrants sent for that purpose 
had died, and yet the lands had not even been approached; but Meuse- 
bach resolved to lose no more time before making a determined effort to 
reach the Fisher and Miller grant. He therefore fitted out an expedition 
of thirty well mounted and equipped men, and started on his journey. 
They had made but one day’s march when they were overtaken by a mes- 
senger from Governor Henderson forbidding them to proceed, as the 
Indian agent, Colonel Neighbors, considered it too dangerous. The Coman- 
ches had been incited by the Mexicans to hostilities against the Americans 
and were preparing for an invasion of all the settlements; therefore this 
expedition would most likely meet with a bloody reception. In spite of 
this, Meusebach persevered in his project confident that he could pacify 
the savages. Attached to the command was one Cherokee and one 
Shawnee Indian, who strengthened the Baron in his belief that peaceful 
arrangements could be made with the Comanches, and so they continued 
their journey. They traveled in easy marches, going always up hill. The 
country rose until they reached the edge of the mountains; there they 
halted and took in the glorious sight. Before lay a thickly wooded valley 
broken by grand masses of primitive rock; above them towered the 
chalky heights; over all the setting sun threw its golden rays—flashing 
back from the glowing red granite and calcareous hills. Beyond rose the 
mountains, looking blue and misty in the distance. This lovely landscape 
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belonged to the society, and it was the first time that its officers had had 
the gratification of beholding it. The completely changed character of 
the country was a genuine surprise, and they beheld it with delight and 
admiration. They followed an Indian trail down into the valley and found 
there an ice cold spring, whose delicious waters invited them to an encamp- 
ment. They stayed that night, resuming their march in the morning, 
through fertile plains and dense forests, and over stony ground to the 
bank of the Llano, a lovely stream dashing its crystal waters from rock to 
rock. Crossing it they passed the water-shed between the Llano and San 
Saba, and soon reached the latter river. For miles on both sides stretched 
a broad, fruitful, almost treeless valley, while the river itself was bordered 
on either bank by a wide and dense wood of oaks, forming a grand leafy 
canopy and “ bearing acorns as large as hens’ eggs.”” Two hundred years 
before, all this land was in possession of the Spaniards, who cultivated it, as 
was plainly shown by the irrigating ditches which stretched in every direc- 
tion—the main ditch being six miles long. At present, on the north bank 
of the river stands the ruins of an old fort. This, in the fashion of the 
days of Spanish rule, was church as well as fortification—that is, a “ Mis- 
sion ”—occupied by monks as well as soldiers, both of whom tried to civilize 
the Indians, teaching them the arts of peace, religion, and a wholesome 
dread of the Spaniards’ arms. The four walls of the fort are in fine pres- 
ervation, but it is roofless, and from the centre of the interior towers a 
stately mesquite tree, at least seventy-five years old. Not far from the 
wall are found mines and their refuse ; these are thought to be the famous 
“San Saba mines,” once famed for their richness, but now lost; and 
though many efforts have been made to find the vein, up to this time they 
have all been unsuccessful. Professor Boemer, of the University of Bonn, 
who accompanied Meusebach’s expedition, made an examination but 
could find no traces of silver. He held that all chalky formations pre- 
cluded its existence, but in this he was surely mistaken, for in Mexico it is 
in just such calcareous lands that the metal has been found. 

Exactly when this Spanish settlement was established, cannot be accu- 
rately determined, probably in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
about the same time that the Alamo in San Antonio was built. It was 
abandoned in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, as told by a 
quaint old legend preserved in the archives of the Mexican State of Coa- 
huila, which says that at that time there arrived a Franciscan Friar who 
related as follows: ‘“‘ One day, while he with his brethren were performing 
their religious exercises in the mission of San Saba, a number of Coman- 
ches appeared without the walls and asked for admission into the fort, 
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under the pretext of being desirous of instruction in the Christian religion. 
This Friar protested against their entrance, for he distrusted them. The 
commander of the fort also had his doubts, and, being debarred, the Indi- 
ans lingered around for several days. Finally it seemed as if they were 
really in earnest, so they were received into the mission and well treated. 
Upon the following night the Friar had a dream in which Mary the Mother 
of Jesus appeared and warned him to rise at once and flee, as the savages 
would massacre every one within the walls. Thereupon he arose, dressed 
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[Medical Director of the Colony.] 


and fled in the direction of a large river into which empties the San Saba. 
The following day he could hear the trampling of the horses and the In- 
dian war whoop; he concluded that the Comanches had missed him, and 
were upon his track. Afar off he could see the great river, and he hast- 
ened in that direction. Nearer and nearer came the Indians; louder and 
more terrifying sounded their cries. When the over-wearied Friar reached 
the banks of the stream, he prayed fervently for help, and lo! the river 
divided itself, as the Red Sea of old, and he passed through it dry shod ; 
but the Comanches who threw themselves after him perished in the meet- 
ing waters. In pious remembrance of his delivery he christened the river 
with the name of Brazos del Dio—Arm of God.” 
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So runs the legend; a mixture of truth, superstition and miracle man- 
ufacture—yet plainly showing how the old fort was abandoned and the 
mission stopped in its career of usefulness. The river named by the Friar 
is now called the Colorado—a misnomer, and undoubtedly a mistake of the 
Mexicans, who being unfamiliar with the topography of the country, con- 
founded the two streams, for the Brazos of to-day should be the Colorado 
(and vice versa), as that was the “ Red ”’ river of the Indians. 

When Meusebach and his men entered the valley of the San Saba, the 
first Indians were seen on the neighboring mountains. They were evi- 
dently scouts, posted there to observe the expedition as it entered the 
valley. The Cherokee and Shawnee accompanying the Germans, were 
sent to communicate with them. Returning, they reported that Buffalo 
Hump and his warriors awaited the colonists behind the mountains. Not 
the least dismayed, Meusebach and his men started eagerly forward. 
Upon reaching the first height they saw a number of Indians well mounted 
and armed cap-a-pie. Meusebach did not hesitate a moment: discharg- 
ing his rifle into the air over his head, his followers doing the same, and all 
waving their hats, they charged down that slope and up the next one 
towards the Indians. These were at first supremely astonished, but soon 
comprehended the peaceful intentions the whites endeavored to convey. 
Uttering shouts of welcome, they galloped to meet the strangers; in a few 
moments there was a confused mingling of the two races; hands were 
shaken and greetings interchanged. Through his interpreters Meusebach 
made a full explanation to the Chief, and a common camp was pitched 
upon the San Saba. The pipe of peace was smoked and the Indians made 
to fully comprehend the object of the expedition; then they accorded 
permission to the Germans for all the lands between the San Saba and the 
Llano to be surveyed. The negotiations lasted three days, when Meusebach 
and his companions returned to New Braunfels. The lands were after- 
wards surveyed, and some few settlements made. The Comanches kept 
their word to the letter and were always friendly, until the time came 
when the Texans attacked them ; then they became hostile, very naturally, 
and afterwards committed ravages along the whole line of settlements. 

In Darmstadt, in 1847, an association was formed for the purpose of 
going to Texas and penetrating to these Llano lands. The number was 
limited to forty members, and they were called “the Fortiers”—a name 
which they have borne to the present day, for if an old settler is denomi- 
nated a “ Fortier,” his antecedents are designated with exactitude. Al- 
though their limit of forty gave them their nomenclature, only thirty-seven 
members ever came to Texas, and these were exclusively well-bred gentle- 
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men, such as foresters, civil engineers, physicians, and professors. They 
landed in Galveston in 1847, and went to New Braunfels on their way to 
the Llano. There they stopped some time, attempting to introduce into 
the colony communistic and socialistic principles; but without success. 
Such tenets did not agree with the aristocratic teachings of their princely 
founder, and accorded as ill with the respect for office and person im- 
planted under the bureaucratic régime of Baron von Meusebach. Failing 
in their efforts, the Fortiers continued their way to the Llano, where they 
founded Castell, making it a colony of socialists and communists, and ruled 
according to their peculiar views; but even there these principles had only 
an ephemeral life; one by one the colonists left and went to some of the 
other settlements which did not indulge in such primitive ideas. A num- 
ber of industrious German farmers, however, settled near there, until both 
banks of the Llano were occupied by them, but Castell, “ the town of the 
Fortiers,” never became a city. It is now the post-office for the surround- 
ing farms, and has a school and a church. The Fortiers were under the 
leadership of Spies, who afterwards played a conspicuous réle in the May- 
ence society affairs, and every member of the band has borne a prominent 
part in the development-of Texas, as congressmen, legislators, county 
officers, physicians and in mercantile life ; only six of the number are now 
living. 

Towards the close of the year 1847, the Society of Mayence was bank- 
rupt; more than two hundred thousand dollars had been spent to Ger- 
manize Texas, and what had been the result? The prosperity, indeed the 
continued existence of New Braunfels and Fredricksburg were doubtful, 
and Castell had but just been founded. The news of the misery and 
death of the immigrants had checked in a great degree the emigration 
fever. No one trusted the society, and to cap the climax of their misfor- 
tunes there was the imminent probability of losing the land which had 
been appropriated by the contract with Fisher and Miller—for the impos- 
sibility of settling this territory with six thousand colonists in the stipu- 
lated time had become evident, as the end of 1847 completed the period 
allowed them for this purpose. It was indeed unfortunate for the Germans 
that they could not push their settlements far enough northward, as their 
failure threw into the hands of the Americans the fertile country which 
they had contemplated making the Germanic centre of Texas. 

Meusebach had sent in his resignation to the society on several differ- 
ent occasions, but they had always refused to consider it and insisted on 
his keeping his office. Now he needed more means, and this seemed 
likely to lead to further unpleasantness. He reminded the society that 
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debts had been contracted to keep the immigrants from starvation, and 
these must be paid without more delay. Besides, there were debts of 
honor which they were under obligations to discharge—chiefly the paying 
back of those sums which the emigrants had deposited with them in 
Bremen, upon the condition that they should be reimbursed as soon as 
they arrived in Texas. The society conceded the justice of these claims, 
but were entirely without funds. - England, having long since ceased pay- 
ing them a bonus for each emigrant sent, the exchequer was empty and 
the members declined to replenish it by further contributions. When this 
state of affairs was communicated to him Meusebach again resigned, and 
so emphatically as to force an acceptance. Under these circumstances 
the society determined to bring its business in Texas to a close. It 
owned no more land and, therefore, it would have been an additional 
breach of principle to send emigrants to the Llano when it could not 
verify its promise to endow them with homes. There was no longer a 
reason for its being in existence; its original plan had been altogether 
frustrated, and so it resolved to settle its affairs in Texas and Germany 
and then dissolve itself by mutual consent. To do this, however, it was 
necessary to have as its representative in Texas a capable and energetic 
business man. Its choice fell on Gustave Dressel, of Geisenheim, the son 
of a well-known Rhenish wine merchant. This gentleman, who seemed 
possessed of all the required qualifications, was sent to “the land of lost 
hopes” to relieve Meusebach. From Germany he went straight to New 
Orleans and settled all the monetary matters of the society there ina 
manner eminently satisfactory to both debtor and creditor. He then 
started for New Braunfels by the way of Galveston. While on the road 
he was seized by a violent fever, to which he fell a victim and was buried 
under a majestic oak tree near Gonzales. 

The society being thus deprived by death of its representative, the 
colonial director of Fredricksburg, the so-called ‘‘ Schubert,” took advan- 
tage of the state of affairs to declare himself general commissioner of the 
Society of Mayence. To give weight to his self-nomination he, with his 
staff, took possession of the Plantation Nassau, and there presided as com- 
mander—fortifying the place and throwing up breastworks around it. 
This plantation was now comparatively well settled, for many of the 
unfortunate immigrants of 1846 had gone there; claiming their sections as 
promised by the society they took possession of the land, built houses 
and started farming. 

In the meanwhile the society had nominated for itself another com- 
missioner-general in the person of Herman Spies, one of the “ Fortiers.” 
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He, likewise, considered it his first duty to take possession of Nassau, 
but Schubert was not inclined to surrender. Then Spies determined to 
attack the place by night and drive off the holders. He did-not find it 
such an easy matter; a fight took place and one Rohrdorf, a young artist, 
one of Schubert’s men, was killed, though the aggressors were repelled 
-without having accomplished anything. As soon as this affair became 
known the local officers interposed ; it was all very well for the officers of 
the society to dispute and squabble among themselves, but when riot and 
disorder held sway it was time for the state to assert her authority. Spies 
was indicted for murder, but so great was the exasperation against him in 
Fayette County that he dared not come within its boundaries, nor would 
he have had the least chance for justice if he had then. been tried. 
He dared not face his infuriated countrymen, and was counseled by his 
friends to flee to the Guadalupe Mountains. This he did and was pur- 
sued, but unsuccessfully, by the sheriff and his deputies. He was in 
hiding for some time until the excitement had calmed down, when he 
returned, stood his trial and was honorably acquitted. It was on this 
occasion that the real life of Schubert was unmasked, and the pretended 
physician was proved to be the obscure cigar-maker, Strohberg, of Cassel. 
This caused a reaction in favor of Spies, and he once more stood high 
in popular favor. He afterwards married a Mexican girl, an Indian cap- 
tive; he ransomed her from her captors and had her well educated. 
She was both pretty and intelligent, and very apt at her studies. The 
marriage has been as happy as it was romantic, and they are now com- 
fortable and contented in their home in Missouri. 

The Schubert-Spies imbroglio did not tend to further the settlement 
of the affairs of the society. Everything was in discouraging disorder— 
no one knew who was head and who was servant. Schubert would have 
liked to dispose of the property of the society, but after he was exposed 
in his true colors no one paid the least attention to him. Official 
matters in the colony were in a wretched plight, yet the colonists worked 
steadily on and the men who had been in the Mexican war came back 
and founded homes with the money they had earned. 

In 1848 the numbers of the colony were again increased by a large body 
of German students, professors, lawyers and scientific men. They had 
been concerned in the liberal movement of that year, resulting in upris- 
ings and revolutions. They flocked here from the Fatherland, bringing 
with them their books and household furniture, their silver and house linen. 
They purchased their land and on advantageous terms, but knowing little 
of agriculture and being entirely new to such a mode of life, for a long 
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time they made but a bare living; yet hard and meagre as was their fare, 
they clung to their ancient belongings and would part with nothing, not 
even to secure themselves proper clothing. Thus strange contrasts would 
often be presented—a Herr, with his coat and pants made from an old 
blanket, sitting smoking his fine meerschaum and reading some priceless 
volume from his rare old library ; his wife clad in a cotton gown patched 
and darned, putting their coarse food on a table which would have 
delighted a connoisseur in the antique—a table a prize in itself, covered 
with the marvelous hand-spun linen of Germany and set with silver of a 
century back. There in a log house, rough-hewed on the outer side and 
plastered within with clay and shell, is found an entire furnishing of cherry 
wood—hand-carved and hand-polished by countless rubbings with wax and 
oil; queer tables upheld by griffins; high, square-backed sofas with rolled 
arms; odd brackets and foot-stools and stately canopied bedsteads. They 
brought with them, too, their family portraits, and many a titled lord and 
lady smile down from the walls upon their democratic descendants. 

The men of 1848 did not better matters in the way of a peaceable 
adjustment of the society affairs. New parties sprang up and countless 
dissensions arose; feeling ran high, and in the midst of it a new claimant 
for the Comal tract appeared on the scene. Under this man, Martin, began 
the Jesuitical era, which, though of short duration, was too long for the 
peace of mind of the colonists. Martin was the last legal representative of 
the Society of Mayence, or rather of the Catholic Church, which, he said, 
had bought all right, title and claim to this New Braunfels settlement. He 
was master of the Chambers to the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
put on a great deal of style and ceremony, wearing full court dress and his 
side sword in visiting Governor Wood, who was as plain as Martin was 
pretentious. He wanted the state government to have all the colonists’ 
land turned over to the Church, claiming that the purchase money had 
been already advanced. This scheme failed however, for the Church 
defaulted in some of its payments and the Emigration Society refused to 
make over their rights. 

This was the last act in the drama of the Mayence Society. They had 
come to a standstill. The Plantation Nassau was attached by Roeder for 
money advanced the officers of the company; it was sold by order of the 
district court and the proceeds divided among the creditors. The place is 
now known as “ Roeder’s Mill,” and but few in Texas have the slightest 
idea of the peculiar interest which attaches to that locality. 

The contract between the state and Fisher and Miller having become 
void for non-performance, those gentlemen sued the Society of Mayence 
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“ ROEDER’S MILL”’— COMAL RIVER. 


[Dr. Koester’s dwelling-house was just back of the mill.) 


for damages; they claimed all the land originally granted them by Texas, 


and brought their suit against the society and all claiming under the soci- 
ety’s title. It is difficult to see what ground they had for this, as all their 
interests and privileges had been bought from them at a heavy price, and 
even if the contract had been fully carried out, Fisher. would not have 
obtained the premium sections, but they would have accrued to the Soci- 
ety of Mayence. However, as “des absens sont toujours tort,’ the case 
was brought to trial in the court-house of New Braunfels; the society 
having no official representative in Texas, the Duke of Nassau and Prince 
Frederick of Prussia were cited to appear at that place on a certain day 
and answer their suit. It is needless to say that those august personages 
were not present, and Messrs. Fisher and Miller gained their case. This, 
however, would have had no practical result if it had not been that the 
state released the land of the immigrants from its claim, arising out of 
the failure of the society to colonize within the stipulated time. Texas 
appointed a commission, who confirmed the settlers in their title, appor- 
tioning the land among them, but giving the alternate and premium sec- 
tions to Fisher, when in justice they should have belonged to the society, 
it having fairly purchased them from him. The old colonists are still bit- 
ter on this point, and score up many other grievances against this man 
who was made secretary of the advisory council. They claim that much 
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of the two hundred thousand florins that were paid over to him for their 
establishment and support went into his own pockets, while he left them 
to starve. 

The first legislature of Texas created the county of Comal and incor- 
porated the city of New Braunfels; afterwards a mayor and city council 
were elected. From the time that the dissensions about the society officers 
ceased, an era of prosperity dawned for the colonists, and by 1850 they 
were basking in the full sunshine of assured success. Fine crops blessed 
their endeavors, and new sources of industry opened everywhere before 
them. Shiploads of immigrants again landed at Galveston and Indianola, 
but now their friends met and welcomed them to well-appointed homes 
and comfortable providing. They brought money with them and pur- 
chased land, always around or about the original settlements; and so they 
spread, extending far beyond Fredricksburg, occupying the valleys of the 
primitive rocks and the rich lands of the Llano. Other towns sprang up 
all over the state, and the German settlements increased steadily in num- 
ber until 1860, when all immigration ceased. The colonists were uncom- 
promisingly republican in sentiment, and were totally opposed to southern 
politics, remaining adherents to the federal cause throughout the civil 
war. The constantly increasing immigration did not confine itself to the 
towns; the Germans made model farmers, settling up county after county, 
and bestowing prosperity upon every section where they made their homes. 
Fayette county, in which was the Plantation Nassau, boasts now of thirty- 
four hundred farms within her borders. 

In Comal, of which New Braunfels is the county seat, the crops never 
fail, and no spot on earth can be fairer. Rising at its highest point eleven 
hundred feet above the sea, its surface undulates and is broken into moun- 
tain, hill and valley, irrigated by gushing springs and lovely, rapid branches, 
creeks and rivers, whose waters are deliciously cold and clear as the atmos- 
phere. Here grow all forest trees which are desirable; here the pecan, 
the walnut and the hickory drop each year their burden of nuts, and the 
mulberry offers its feast to the birds of the air. Here the wild plum makes 
the woods redolent with its fragrance, and grapes climb and cluster on the 
mountain and in the valley, throwing their graceful tendrils from tree to 
tree along the river’s edge, swaying long branches and purple fruit over 
the mirror of the stream. Upon its meadows graze thousands of cattle, 
and its hills are white with browsing sheep. Its gardens blossom in beauty, 
and its fields yield all grains in abundance, and are white each year with 
southern snow, that fleecy staple which keeps busy the looms of the world. 
The entire county is dotted with farms, thrifty, clean, picturesque; they 
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enliven the valleys, nestle among the hills, stretch along the mountains’ 
sides. There is no land to be bought here; the early settlers hold it all, 
and as their sons and daughters marry they are given a portion of the 
family acres, and settle down around the old homestead. So the popula- 
tion grows by natural increase, and these New Braunfels girls are much 
sought after for wives, having the reputation of being notable housekeep- 
ers, besides possessing the genuine German type of beauty. The farmers 
here are all well-to-do and many of them wealthy. They love to accumu- 
late money, and their living costs but little; yet there is much gayety and 
genuine enjoyment in their lives. They are sociable, and are fond of 
meeting together to enjoy the pleasures of the dance and a glass of beer or 
wine. Dance houses are scattered all over the county, and merry parties 
go from one place to another, from the valleys up into the mountains, 
and, meeting at some certain house, pass the time gayly together, the 
young dancing, the old singing songs or cracking jokes over their beer. 
Every family manufactures its own wine, yet they are very temperate; few 
cases of drunkenness are known, and broils are almost unheard of. Indeed, 
this is a peace-loving and law-abiding community—in proof whereof may 
be mentioned that in 1878 a handsome stone jail was erected in New 
Braunfels, but from that day to this it has never had an occupant ! 

In spite of decades spent on American soil, in the midst of Americans, 
this people preserve unto to-day their peculiar customs, their distinctive 
mode of life and their native tongue. Every one speaks German and 
many cannot understand English. There are but two American families 
to be found amongst them, and the few negroes who have drifted into the 
community are completely Germanized. 

When the colonists found that a prosperous future was assured they 
turned their attention to the arts. They built schools and churches ; 
heretofore divine service had been held, according to the rites of the 
German Episcopal Church, beneath a fine grove of elm and hackberry trees. 
Of these but three remain, which stand clustered together, on one of the 
streets: that lead down from the Sophienberg. They organized, too, a 
dramatic corps [page 277] and singing societies, and the first German-Texan 
“ Saengerfest ” celebrated in the state took place at Herman Seele’s 
lovely farm “ Elisenruh ” (Eliza’s Rest) in the first building erected for 
such a purpose in Texas. From this, these societies spread into various 
towns, and now this festival is hailed each year with as much delight by 
Americans as by Germans. 

The inhabitants still keep up their home festivals as they do their 


home customs; notably the Schiitzen Fest, Mai Fest and Ernte Fest— 
Vor. XX.—No. 5.—25 
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THE GUARD OF HONOR AT THE VOLKS FEST [PEOPLE’S FESTIVAL]. 


this last being similar to the “ Harvest Home” of the English. Two 
years ago they held a beautiful festival which to American eyes seemed 
more Venetian than German. The exercises took place by torchlight, 
upon the river; the participants were embarked in light skiffs, most 
difficult to manage and easily overturned. They engaged in a mimic 
warfare—fighting each other with long wooden spears, and each trying to 
sink or overturn his adversary’s boat. Those thus served would have to 
swim for their lives, the water being from fifteen to twenty feet deep. 
The scene was most exciting and picturesque; the flaming torches were 
mirrored in every ripple of the swift flowing stream ; the giant oaks, moss- 
draped, threw weird and fastastic shadows, and the great masses of 
caladiums clashed their broad leaves together as if longing to be shieids 
in the mimic battle of the spears. These same caladiums are a feature of 
the Comal river; their magnificent tropical foliage adding a distinctive 
character to the beauty of the scenery. They belong to the great yam 
famiiy and are edible, Whether the colonists were aware of this fact in 
their time of starvation, tradition saith not—but there are acres and acres 
of these roots along the entire length of the Comal, and they could have 
been prepared for food by a thorough boiling or roasting, which deprives 
them of their acridity. This river, in many places forty feet deep, is so 
clear that a dime dropped on the bottom is as plainly seen as if laid 
on land. Its bed is carpeted with exquisite water grasses, mosses, 
and aquatic plants of most brilliant colors, giving the channel of the 
stream the appearance of a lovely terraced garden viewed through 
glass—save that the swift waters make it as variable in aspect as the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope. This stream and the Guadalupe, which is only 
less lovely, furnish magnificent water power and turn many a mill in their 
merry course. 

The Germans, ever foremost in educational matters, boast that their 
Prince’s private secretary, Mr. Seele, established the first school in all 
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SCENE AT THE VOLKS FEST.—-IN THE PROCESSION. 


Western Texas, and that New Braunfels was the first city in the state 
where the citizens, by a unanimous vote, imposed upon themselves a tax 
to support a free school. The children are taught in the German language, 
having their own professors and tutors, and so grow up virtually a foreign 
population in our midst. 

After resigning entirely from the service of the society, Baron von 
Meusebach withdrew from New Braunfels, and in subsequent years built 
a fine residence in Loyal Valley, near the beautiful Llano, where he is 
surrounded by lovely scenery, fine grounds, flourishing orchards and vine- 
yards. Here he leads a secluded life—a relic of a past and monarchical 
régime ; his sons have left the parental roof, are railroad men and mer- 
chants, and have dropped forever the distinguishing vom from their names. 
Meusebach married a daughter of Count Correth, of the Tyrol. This 
gentleman forsook a gay court life in Vienna and gave up his commission 
in the Uhlans to come out to this new country—actuated by a pure love 
of republican institutions. He despised show and lived a simple, honest 
life, holding himself no higher than his German compatriots. He dropped 
his title and shrank in every way from display. An old oil painting 
shows him in his magnificent uniform—tall, fair-haired, slender and aristo- 
cratic—a masculine reproduction of his beautiful lady mother ; behind him 
stands a liveried servant holding his master’s richly caparisoned steed. 
He was but twenty-one then, and such a change did his views undergo in 
later years, that his sons refused to allow that portrait to be copied, as 
it would seem like ostentation, and be contrary to the known desires of 
their dead father. The portrait given here [page 265] represents him as 
he was in America—sooth to say neither as handsome, refined, nor debon- 
air as when he touched the hearts or fancy of the fair Viennese. 

New Braunfels can boast yet another example of genuine love of demo. 
cratic principles in the person of their county surveyor. This gentleman 
is the nephew of that General Bost who was renowned in the late Aus- 
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trian war. He himself was a captain in the Confederate army; he 
inherited all the titles of the family and the estates which accompanied 
them, but he would not go back to Europe to receive the latter and was 
too democratic to bear the first, willingly renouncing it all in favor of the 
next heir. He is now seventy-three and enjoys a hale and hearty old age 
in the midst of his family, who are all well to do and settled on prosperous 
farms. 

Others of the nobility who came out with Prince Solms or immediately 
after him, did not make much of a record for themselves. The great 
majority drank themselves to death; of a few there are still many tales 
extant. Count Henkel von Donersmert, of Hesse Cassel, kept the first 
grocery store ever opened in the colony. He married a respectable young 
servant girl and was subsequently elected sheriff of Comal county. But 
gambling was with him a mania; he lost all that he had at the gaming table, 
and finally in a fit of remorse and despondency hung himself. 

Baron Wedemeyer, son of the prime minister to the King of Hanover, 
lived-here for some time. He began farming and had every promise of 
success; but the grand free life of America could not content him; he 
missed the glories of the Court in which his youth had been passed, so dis- 
posed of his real estate and returned to his native land. The lives of these 
titled gentry in this country offer a sharp contrast to their family tradi- 
tions. Think of Baron von Nauenendorf presiding over a bar! Imagine 
Baron von Dalbigh breaking horses and running races—which business he 
still pursues. Baron Kriewicz Czepry found even these new settlements 
too civilized for him. His adventurous spirit led him among the Indians 
and with them he lived for years, but at last returned to civilization, 
married and settled down, and his sons still dwell by the borders of the 
Llano. 

The untitled members of the community made better records for them- 
selves and many attained to responsible positions. Gustave Schliecher, one 
of ‘‘the Fortiers,” was first state senator and then, for two terms, repre- 
sentative in Congress for his district. Since his death, the 2oth legislature 
of Texas has named a county after him to perpetuate his memory. Ed- 
ward Degner was also a member of Congress, and his sons are aldermen 
of the city of San Antonio. Jacob Kuechler, another “ Fortier,” and J. 
J. Groos, were commissioners of the general land office of Texas. Baron 
von Meusebach and George Pfeuffer were both state senators, and the lat- 
ter was also regent of the state Agricultural and Mechanical College. Von 
Wrede, the commander of the Prince’s body-guard, and Herman Seele, 
his secretary, have both been state legislators, the last having held many 
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RUINS OF THE SOPHIENBERG, 1886. 


[The Home of Prince Solms Braun/fels.| 


other offices in district and county. Staechely, Kessler, Wurzbach, Clemens 
and Arnold, were all members of the legislature at various times. In 
fact Texas has given many honors to these adopted children of hers, and 
has ever been repaid with love and loyalty. 

The merchants of New Braunfels have made themselves a national 
reputation for integrity and business acumen. They take no notes from 
each other or the farmers who trade with them, saying that the man who 
has to be bound by his note will cheat his neighbor. They have retained 
all their primitive and old world notions of business integrity, and their 
characters seem to have been strengthened by the furnace of fire through 
which they have passed. 

One more trial was laid upon the people of this town and they met it 
manfully. The Baron de Bastrop, under the title of an old Spanish grant 
made to him, laid claim to the 1260 acres which form the town site of New 
Braunfels, and which Prince Solms had purchased from the Veramendi 
family. A long and troublesome lawsuit ensued—lasting nearly twenty- 
five years—and which has become one of the causes célébres of Texas 
court records. The expense of this litigation was defrayed by every 
house-holder contributing, each according to the value of his property. 
There was appeal after appeal and all the vexations of the law’s delay ; 
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KARL KLINGER. 
[Prince Solms’ old Servant.| 


but it ended at last, and, as a matter of justice, in the favor of the colo- 
nists. 

When the city celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence, 
the town-council sent a cablegram to its founder in his castle of Rhein- 
grafenstein. They received a gracious reply, and that was all. There 
were some hopes expressed that his Highness would present the city 
with a portrait of himself—but this was never done. In fact the whole 
result of the German emigration scheme was a disappointment to Prince 
Solms, who, metaphorically, washed his hands of the immigrants from 
the day that they voted for annexation. The Prince died in Decem- 
ber, 1874, holding the rank of General Field Marshal of Austria. The 
Sophienberg, which he had named for his lady love with such pomp and 
ceremony, stood until very recently, but battered, shattered, almost roof- 
less. Only one person clung to it, refusing to leave the spot where he 
had served his dear master, and enjoyed by reflection the glories of his 
brief, bright rule—old Karl Klinger, Prince Solms’ servant, lived in the 
only rain-proof corner of the building until the autumn of 1886, when a 
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mighty storm arose and completely demolished it, strewing its fragments 
far and wide. As long as the house held together, no hand was so irrev- 
erent as to disturb its foundations for the documents and picture placed 
under it by the Prince. After its destruction the stone was searched for, 
but up to the present has never been discovered. It was impossible that 
it should melt into nothingness; it must have been taken by those who 
were well aware of its historical value, and doubtless it will some day be 
brought to light. Old Klinger would not leave the hill even after his 
dearly loved habitation was destroyed, but still lives there in a little cabin 
and supports himself by the sale of most excellent home made cider; for 
who would miss climbing the Sophienberg, and once there refuse to drink 
to the prosperity of the fair city in a bumper of *‘ Klinger’s Ale” ? 

New Braunfels—this city of a prince—is something unique; a piece of 
the Old World set down into the New; a German town in fact, transplanted 
into American soil, and of all states, in Texas, and western Texas at that; 
a state settled by the Latin race, where many Spanish laws still obtain, 
and the very part of the state where the Spanish had their strongest hold 
and still exhibit their greatest strength. It is indeed strange that just 
here this thoroughly Teutonic town should have been located and this 
Gothic people have kept their style of life unchanged and their race 
unmixed. Just as great a contrast is presented in an ecclesiastical view; 
founded by a Catholic, it is a Protestant community—and it seems a 
strange anomaly that these liberal-minded, free-thinking Germans, should 
be thrown among the superstitiously religious Latins, who named their 
rivers and cities for their saints, called a town Corpus Christi and a bay 
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BOSTON IN 1741, AND GOVERNOR SHIRLEY * 


Boston was, in 1741, a vigorous town, and held probably for the next 
forty years a larger space in the view which Europe took of the New 
World than has belonged to her since. Forty topsail vessels were at this 
time — in her ship-yards. She was dispatching to sea twice as many 
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BOSTON HARBOR IN 1732. 


sail as New York, and Newport was far behind her. Fortunes were rela- 
tively large, and that of John Erving, who became Shirley’s son-in-law, was 

* Extracts from ‘‘ New England, 1689-1763,” in Warrative and Critical History of America. 
The map of Boston Harbor, republished from the fifth volume of the above work through the 


courtesy of the publisher, is a curious and instructive study. It originally appeared in Peoples’ 
British Empire in America in 1732. 
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perhaps the largest of its day. He earned a few dollars in ferrying pas- 
sengers across to Cambridge on a commencement day; put them into fish 
for Lisbon, then into fruit for London, and the receipts into other com- 
modities for the return voyages, until the round of barter, abundantly 
repeated, made him the rich man that he became, and one who could give 
tea to his guests. The privateers of the merchants brought royal interest 
on their outlay, as they captured goods from the French and Spanish traders. 
Yankee wit turned sometimes unpromising piunder to a gain. One vessel 
brought in a bale of papal indulgences, taken from a Spanish prize. Fleet, 
the printer, bought them, and printed his ballads on their backs. Another 
Boston merchant, of Huguenot stock, had given the town a public hall. 
This benevolent but keen gentleman, of a limping gait, did not live long to 
add to the fortune which he inherited. The first use that Faneuil Hall 
was put to was when James Lovell, the schoolmaster and a writer in the 
local magazines, delivered a eulogy there on this same Peter Faneuil,* 
while the loyal Bostonians glanced from the speaker to the likeness of 
George II., which had already been hung on its walls. 


William Shirley, the governor who succeeded Jonathan Belcher when 
he was removed on the 6th of May, 1741, was an English barrister who 
had come to Boston some time before (about 1733-5) to seek his fortune.f 
He looked about for offices in the gift of the home government, and began 
soliciting them one after another. When the Spanish war came on he 
busied himself in prompting enlistment, and took care that the authorities 
in England should know it; and Mrs. Shirley, then in that country, had, 
to her husband’s advantage as it turned out, the ear of the Duke of 
New Castle. Shirley was in Rhode Island acting upon the boundary 
question, which was then raised between Massachusetts and her neighbor, 
when his commission arrived, and he hastened to Boston to take the oath. 

Shirley had some excellent qualities for political station. He was 
courtly and tactful; and when at a later day he entertained Washington, 
he captivated the young Virginian. He was diligent in his duties, and 
knew how to retreat when he had advanced unadvisedly. He governed 
his temper, and was commonly wise, though he did not possess surpass- 


* There is a fine steel portrait of Faneuil in the Magazine of American History, Vol. VII. 

+ William Shirley was born in 1693, and was therefore about forty years of age when he first 
appeared in Boston. His fine portrait in the Narrative and Critical History of America represents 
him at about that period, and is an interesting example of both early art and the fashionable cos- 
tume of the day. ‘‘It follows an engraving ‘T. Hudson, pinxt : J. McArdell, fecit, reproduced 
in V. C. Smith’s Brit. Mezzotint Portrait, 1896.” Governor Shirley planned the successful expedi- 
tion against Cape Breton in 1745. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM SHIRLEY. 


ing talents. In his speech to the legislature he urged the strengthening 
of the defenses of Boston, for the Spanish war still raged ; and he touched 
without greatly clarifying the financial problem. He tried in a more civil 
way than his predecessor had followed to get his salary fixed; but he could 
not force a vote, and a tacit understanding arising that he should be sure 
annually of £1,000, he desisted from any further attempts to solve the 
vexed question. A month later, he went to commencement at Cambridge, 
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and delivered a Latin speech, at the proper moment, which was doubtless 
talked over round the punch in the chambers, as it added one scholarly 
feature to a festival then somewhat riotously kept. There was more dig- 
nity at the Boston lecture when Benjamin Coleman preached, and when 
his sermon was printed it had in an appendix the address of the Boston 
ministers to the new governor, and his Excellency’s reply. Spencer Phips 
was retained in the chair of the lieutenant-governor, but a new collector 
of Boston came in with Sir Henry Frankland, the story of whose passion 
for the maid of a Marblehead inn is one of the romances of the provincial 
history of New England. 

In 1749, in pursuit of a plan to build and maintain aline of posts at the 
eastward, Shirley obtained leave of absence, and went to England, while the 
conduct of affairs was left in the hands of Spencer Phips, the lieutenant- 
governor, a man of experience and good intentions, but not of signal ability. 

Shirley, after four years’ absence, during which he had been 
employed in an unsuccessful mission to Paris about the Acadian boundaries, 
came back to Boston in 1753, to be kindly received, but to feel in bringing 
with him a young Catholic wife, whom he had married in Paris, the daugh- 
ter of his landlord, that he gave her the position of the first lady in the 
province not without environing himself and her with great embarrass- 
ment, in a community, which, though it had departed widely from the 
puritanism of the fathers, was still intolerant of much that makes man 
urbane and merry. While Shirley had been gone, the good town had been 
much-exercised over an attempt to introduce the drama, and the perform- 
ance of Otway’s Orphan at a coffee-house in King Street had stirred the 
legislature to pass a law against stage plays. The journals of Goelet and 
others give us some glimpse of life, however, far more prudish, and show 
that human nature was not altogether suppressed, nor all of the good peo- 
ple quite as stiff as Blackburn was now painting them. Notwithstanding 
his hymeneal entanglement, Shirley was unquestionably the most powerful 
Englishman at this time in America. 





THE TREATY OF GHENT 


The treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
by which the War of 1812 was brought to a termination, is known 
as the Treaty of Ghent. It is probably the most abused and least 
understood, but one of the rarest and most successful pieces of American 
diplomacy. 

Ghent is the capital of East Flanders. It is an old city, rich, indus- 
trious and proud. Its settlement began in the seventh century; the 
foundation of the old abbey, now in ruins, dates from that time. The 
Counts of Flanders made this one of their principal residences, and the old 
castle, built in the year 1000, the gateway of which is still to be seen, was 
the birthplace of John of Gaunt, the head of the house of Lancaster, which 
maintained the contest for the Crown of England during the War of the 
Roses. The Gauntois were celebrated in early times for their spirit of inde- 
pendence and unwillingness to brook the restraints of autocratic rulers. 
Their desire for freedom was as strong as was that of the English, and 
was contemporary with the magna charta of Runnymede. 

During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries revolution 
seems to have been the order of the day in Ghent. A prominent feature 
was the existence of the guilds, asthey were called. The Trades Unions 
and Knights of Labor of the present may think their organizations a 
new invention and a cure-all for the wrongs done to the laborer, but the 
workingmen of Ghent anticipated them by more than five hundred years. 
In the time of Charles V. there were fifty-two guilds, and during a period 
of five hundred years the number has not materially changed. About 1325 
the guilds of the weavers and the fullers joined in battle in the Marché 
au Vendredi and fought for two days, leaving six hundred men killed and 
wounded. Then it was that Jacques Van Artevelde, the chief of the guild 
of brewers, took command of the city for the preservation of peace, and 
finally became the ruler of the province. He wielded a power and exer- 
cised an influence among the rulers of Europe scarcely inferior to the 
proudest king. A jealous faction arose against him and he was assassinated. 
His statue now stands in the market place. 

Charles V., Emperor of Germany, was born here, and the burghers and 
guilds, presuming upon his favor, in their desire for freedom demanded 
concessions, which Charles refused to grant, and which ended in another 
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rebellion. Charles marched against them with his army and chastised the 
haughty Gauntois. He ordered as a punishment that the burgomaster and 
the aldermen should march through the streets, barefoot, clad only in their 
shirts and with a halter about their necks should present their submission 
and plead for mercy. The guilds were dissolved, their property confiscated 








RESIDENCE OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS IN GHENT. 


[Scene of the negotiations of the famous Treaty.| 


and they directed to choose each a representative as a scapegoat to bear 
the sins of the rest, and he, in expiation of their crimes, was to be 
executed. The wealthy societies and clubs at the present day point with 
pride to the beauty and magnificence of their club houses ; but some of those 
of the old city of Ghent, notably that of the boatmen, 1531, and of the 
fencing club, adjoining the Beffroi, were their equals. 
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The city of Ghent is intertwined with a net-work of canals, which are 
crossed at every street by bridges that swing almost every quarter of an 
hour for the passing of boats. From twelve to one o'clock these bridges are 
not allowed to swing, that the forty thousand work-people, and half that 
number of school children may be accommodated during their dinner hour. 
The Place d’Armes is a favorite promenade, and here the bands play each 
evening during summer, and the people congregate to promenade, and 
gossip, and listen to the music. Here I sat in front of the Hotel Royal 
one evening in the summer of 1881. I asked Mr. Marit, the landlord, where 
the treaty between the United States and Great Britain was made. He 
told me in the house at the corner of Rue des Champs and Rue Foulons 
where the American commissioners resided. On their first arrival they 
stopped at the Hotel des Pays Bas, a building directly opposite where we 
were then sitting. But fora more convenient and permanent arrangement 
the landlord of the Hotel des Pays Bas hired and furnished for their use this 
other house which had been the private residence of Schamp, whose daugh- 
ter afterward married the Spanish nobleman, Count d’Alcantara, and the 
house is now known as the Maison d’Alcantara. It is a substantial, plain 
structure, with very little ornamentation, three stories high, built as 
appeared by its inscription, in the year 1716. It hada broad front of seven 
windows with a forte cochere in the middle. A wing runs back on the Rue 
Foulons, of six windows, beyond which are the kitchens and houses for 
domestics, and a high stone wall to the stable on the rear of the lot. A 
large garden attached to the house was within the enclosure. I had pho- 
tographs made of all the prominent places connected with the treaty and 
forwarded them to the Department of State. The American commission- 
-ers reached Ghent in the latter part of July and were installed in the Hotel 
Schamp on the 29th. Great Britain delayed appointing her commissioners 
so long as to cause irritation on the part of the Americans, making them 
feel as though they were being treated as inferiors or representatives of an 
inferior nation rather than equals. The British commissioners arrived in 
Ghent on the 6th of August. They stopped at the Hotel Liond’Or. They 
immediately sent their secretary, Mr. Baker, to call upon the American 
commissioners and invite them to the Hotel Lion d’Or for a conference, to 
exhibit their respective powers and commissions, and to enter upon the 
business beforethem. All the American commissioners were absent except 
Mr. Bayard, who, inexperienced in forms and indifferent to ceremonies, at 
once acquiesced in the suggestion of the British secretary. But his asso- 
ciates on their return instantly took exceptions to what was considered an 
offensive pretension to superiority on the part of England. 
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Mr. J. Q. Adams exclaimed: “ Meet the English ministers who have kept 
us here so long awaiting the condescension of their coming ; meet them at 
their bidding, at their own hotel, to be the laughing stock of Ghent, of 
London, and of all Europe!” “ Never, never!’’ responded Mr. Gallatin ; 
“| would rather break up the commission and go home;” and Mr. Adams 
added: “It would be a submission to English encroachment, to which, for 
one, I will not submit.”’ Authorities were cited favorable to this decision, 
the whole was reduced to writing, and Mr. Hughes, the secretary, was 
entrusted with a message to the British commissioners proposing to meet 
at any other place, mentioning the Hotel des Pays Bas, where, on the next 
day, August 8, the first meeting was held. There being no conveniences at 
the Hotel Lion d’Or for the British commissioners, they, like the Ameri- 
cans, demanded an entire establishment for themselves, finally securing the 
ancient Chartreuse Convent. The Chartreuse was a religious order of 
monks, whose first monastery was founded in the year 1084, four leagues 
from the town of Grenoble, France. They established themselves at 
Ghent in 1320, but their convent was destroyed in 1566, during the relig- 
ious wars. The present convent was erected in 1466 by another religious 
order, and used as a hospital for the insane, which order was driven out 
and the Chartreuse succeeded to and took possession of their convent in 
1584. This they occupied until their suppression by Joseph II., Emperor 
of Austria, 1783. Four years afterward they were re-established, and again 
suppressed by the French in 1796. The convent then served as a military 
hospital until the year 1800, when M. Lievin Bauwens became proprietor 
and established there a cotton-spinning establishment, the first of its kind 
in Belgium, and perhaps on the continent. England, as the inventor, 
enjoyed a monopoly of spinning by machinery, and for years guarded the 
secret, refusing to continental countries all knowledge thereof, and provid- 
ing penalties for any attempt to divulge the secret. The story of how 
Lievin Bauwens went there and learned the trade of cotton spinning, 
then furtively purchased and exported the necessary machinery for the 
inauguration of the industry elsewhere ; how he was pursued, his foreman 
captured, and he escaped, would make interesting reading, but cannot 
be noticed here. A statue has been erected to him on one of the principal 
avenues of the city. 

The front building of the convent of the Chartreuse was fitted up and 
transformed into a magnificent residence. It had been occupied by the 
Emperor Napoleon, the Empress, and their suite, when on their way 
through the city in 1807—and their rooms are still shown. On our visit 
we were conducted through them and through the building, and into the 
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grand dining-room, now divided into three. Here, as we understood, the 
treaty of peace was signed. 

When the British commissioners were duly installed in their new resi- 
dence, it was early agreed that the meetings of the commission should be 
held alternately at the respective residences of the two commissions. The 
treaty was agreed upon at a meeting at the house of the American com- 
missioners on the 23d of December, 1814. It was engrossed and six fair 
copies made, and at the meeting December 24, at the house of the British 
commissioners, the treaty was signed and exchanged, each party keeping 
three copies. 

While visiting these places of historic interest, I thought how, in these 
little, low Dutch countries, rescued as they were from the sea, and the 
right to their lands and the lands themselves maintained and kept only by 
continuous fight with the sea, had begun those great controversies which 
once and forever determined the ocean to be the highway of all nations, 
and gave to each and to every one an equal right thereon. We all know 
how Philip II., in his time claimed, as absolute owner by the divine right 
of kings, three-fourths of the land in the civilized world, and all the water. 
He considered the oceans his own private property, with all they con- 
tained or encircled—he claimed them as a nobleman would claim the fish- 
pond in his own park. This was contested by the Dutch, in which they 
were aided by the English. Philip, in order to maintain his right, insti- 
tuted his famous Spanish Armada. 

One Sunday afternoon three hundred years ago a fleet of vast magni- 
tude appeared in the English channel. It had been anxiously looked for, and 
on its approach a signal fire was kindled on Lizard Point, which illuminated 
all England. This fleet was the great invincible Spanish Armada, with its 
vessels arranged in the form of a crescent, seven miles wide across the 
horns. It had been expected for weeks, and preparations had been made 
to receive it; therefore as the Spaniards swept up the channel they were 
closed in from behind by British cruisers and gunboats, and all sorts of 
craft, metamorphosed into war ships for the occasion, swarming out from 
Plymouth and the Isle of Wight, and every bay and inlet along the coast, 
and what with “small fighting and heavy,” and “ fireships,” and “ Antwerp 
devils,” and westerly winds, the Armada was swept on through the straits 
of Dover, where it was met by the Dutchmen and Flemings from Ostend 
and Flushing, and the mouths of the Scheldt, Meuse and Rhine, and all 
the inlets and harbors of the indented and protected coast, coming out 
like a nest of infuriated hornets; these organized an impromptu admiralty 
court and attacked Philip and his fleet right and left, before and behind, 
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and ere they stayed proceedings the pleasure-pond question was forever 
settled against Philip and against Spain. 

The judgment of that admiralty court has never been reversed or set 
aside. Philip’s representatives went home on the conclusion of the trial, 
by what seemed to them, for obvious reasons, the safest, if not the quickest 
route, to wit, vza Norway, to the north of Scotland, and so out into the 
Atlantic ocean. Philip’s claim has never been heard of since. 

However, England afterward undertook to set up, by way of subroga- 
tion, a claim to the benefit of this judgment and to say that she was mis- 
tress of the seas. Without stopping to describe the contest between the 
British and the Dutch, who were joint defendants with her in the Spanish 
war, I come to the time when she was engaged in the Napoleonic wars in 
which all Europe was involved. England was then driven to establish 
paper blockades on the coasts of her antagonists, which was retaliated by 
the French declaration of blockade of the entire British Isles. This course 
soon led to the capture of neutral ships, and the United States, being 
almost the only neutral maritime nation was more affected than all others. 
The naval power of France was insignificant, and practically its paper 
blockade had but slight effect on United States commerce; while the 
naval force of Great Britain was strong enough to make serious inroads 
upon it. The complaints of the United States were accordingly much 
greater against Great Britain than against France, though their offenses 
against the law of nations were, in this regard, theoretically the same. 
Under the pressure of these wars and the necessity for maintaining her 
power on the high seas, Great Britain revived or enforced her original 
claim, denying to her subjects the right of expatriation, and with it claimed 
the right to search the vessels of other nations on the high seas whenever 
she had reason to suspect she could find a sailor who had once owed alle- 
giance to her flag, and pressed them into her service at once. Many of 
these found on American vessels proved to be Irishmen, and it is said that 
the inspecting British officer required the sailors, as they passed him, to 
pronounee the word “ peas ;” the response “ paise”” betrayed the Irishman, 
and resulting in his capture and transfer to the British ship. 

It was charged by the American government that no less than six thou- 
sand sailors had been captured from American vessels and transferred to 
the British, of which number two hundred were able to prove their Ameri- 
can citizenship by birth. The gravity and extent of these British infrac- 
tions of what the Americans deemed to be sound international law, together 
with the damage inflicted, produced on the part of the Americans first a 


protest, and then retaliation. The embargo act was passed in 1807, and 
Vor. XX.—No. 5.—26 
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the non-intercourse and non-importation act in 1809, and finally the 
declaration of war by act of Congress June 18, 1812. 

It required the two causes, the paper blockade and the search of neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas, to produce sufficient irritation on the part of 
the Americans to cause this declaration of war. One cause would not have 
been sufficient; and it is curious to note how near the war came to 
being avoided. The British, unaware of the declaration of war by the 
United States, abrogated their paper blockade before the news of it 
reached England. If the Americans had known the willingness of Great 
Britain to do this, the declaration never would have been made. But, 
having embarked in the war, neither party was willing to give up with- 
out a settlement of the vexed question, the right of search. 

This war dragged slowly along. England was fully occupied with her 
continental wars, and could spare few soldiers for America. In the United 
States, New England, which could furnish the greater portion of the 
sailors from her merchant marine, was opposed to the war. The course of 
events proved as strange as it was unexpected. The Americans were 
defeated everywhere on land where they had expected to have been suc- 
cessful, while the British were defeated everywhere at sea where they had 
expected to have been successful. Russia offered her mediation March 
8, 1813. It was accepted immediately by the United States, and President 
Madison appointed commissioners, who sailed on the 21st of May, 1813, 
and arrived in Europe June 21. The summer was spent in diplomatic 
discussions, and finally in October Great Britain refused the mediation of 
Russia; but that she might not be offended, offered to treat for peace with 
the United States direct. The President immediately appointed commis- 
sioners, John Quincy Adams, then United States minister to Russia; James 
A. Bayard, from the United States Senate; Henry Clay,a member of Con- 
gress; Jonathan Russell, United States minister to Sweden, and Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury. Adams, Gallatin and Bayard were 
already in Europe, having been there in connection with the Russian media- 
tion. Clay and Russell sailed on the 27th of February, 1814. Gothenburg, 
Sweden, had been selected as the place of rendezvous. The United States 
was without any representative to Sweden, and as it was eminently proper 
she should have one if the treaty was to be negotiated in that country, 
Mr. Russell was appointed to that post. Gallatin and Bayard jour- 
neyed from St. Petersburg to London, where they arrived April 14, 
and from whence they immediately conferred with their colleagues. In 
the meantime affairs in Europe were undergoing great change, one rather 
inimical to the United States. Wellington was in Paris, Napoleon was 
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captive, the continental wars were over, and Elba bounded the political 
horizon. This left the British government untrammeled in Europe, and 
ready to devote its entire energy to prosecute the war in America; but at 
the same time it was deprived of all the excuses existing at the beginning 
of the war. The paper blockade, of which the United States complained, 
had been given up in 1812, and with the cessation of the continental wars, 
ceased also England’s need to obtain sailors by impressment. After peace 
was declared in Europe the war was waged by Great Britain against the 
United States principally from obstinacy and pride. The war-spirit ran high 
in Great Britain, the war was popular. The press and the people demanded 
its vigorous prosecution. The country was elated over its military vic- 
tories in Europe, but smarted under its many defeats, especially those its 
navy had received from the United States, and was irritated at being 
unable to overcome at once a nation so young and comparatively so weak. 
The government and the people of Great Britain demanded a glorious ter- 
mination of the war, that it might console them for the mortifications of 
naval defeats, that it might cripple the naval and commercial resources and 
the growing manufactures of the United States; and they meant to 
inflict on America a chastisement that would teach her that war was not 
to be declared with impunity against Great Britain. 

The peace party inthe United States grew powerful and its opposi- 
tion to the administration became more successful. It was loud in its decla- 
ration of the inability of the United States to succeed against Great Britain, 
and now it had greater reason than ever for that position. To such a 
pitch was party spirit carried that Mr. Gallatin, one of the ablest and most 
conservative of the statesmen of that day, and probably best qualified by 
reason of his experience and temper to negotiate successfully a treaty 
with a power at war with us, was rejected by the Senate, though he was 
finally confirmed. Mr. Gallatin probably expressed the opinion of a large 
proportion of the public concerning the prospects of the war and the 
necessity for peace when he said, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, Secretary of 
State, June 13, 1814, “I have the most perfect conviction that under the 
existing unpropitious circumstances of the world, America cannot by a 
continuance of the war, compel Great Britain to yield any maritime points 
in dispute, and particularly to agree to any satisfactory arrangement on 
the subject of impressment; that the most favorable terms of peace that 
can be expected are the status ante bellum.” In this opinion he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Adams and Mr. Russell. Mr. Bayard was more firm, but 
Mr. Clay the firmest of all. He was the only western representative on 
the commission, of whom one of his contemporaries has said: *“ As for war, 
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so for diplomacy, for oratory, even for society, there is a genius which 
outstrips the endowments of culture.” 

The American commissioners being assembled, after their various 
arrivals in Europe, were ready and anxious to enter upon their labors. 
Great Britain procrastinated. Objections were made to Gothenburg, for 
the reason, as it afterward appeared, that it was too distant from London 
and not sufficiently under its influence; and so the place of rendezvous was 
changed to Ghent, then in possession of the British army with an English 
commanding-general. The points which the British commissioners pre- 
sented for discussion, as instructed by their government, are interesting. 
1. “ The forcible seizure of mariners on American vessels, and connected 
therewith the right of the King to the allegiance of all his native-born sub- 
jects.” This denied their right of expatriation or naturalized citizenship in 
the United States. 2. “ Protection of their Indian allies, and the drawing 
of a boundary line for them, beyond which theUnited States could not pass, 
and whose property the United States could not purchase.” Both these 
were a sine gua non to the conclusion of any treaty. 3. “ The partial revision 
of the boundary line between the United States and the British possessions” 
—but in this Great Britain contemplated no acquisition of territory. The 
question of the fisheries was mentioned, incidentally, and while the British 
proposed the concession to land and dry fish on territory exclusively their 
own, it was not proposed to do so without an equivalent. 

The American commissioners were instructed to present two points. 
“1, A definition of blockade and of certain neutral and belligerent rights. 
2. Claims of indemnity to individuals for captures and seizures.” A short 
discussion developed two points of difference which widened as they were 
discussed. ‘1. The demand of the British commissioners for the estab- 
lishment of an Indian territory, to be occupied by their allies, and to so 
lie between, as to prevent the touching of the United States and the Brit- 
ish possessions.” This brought out the further claim of disarmament of the 
United States on the lakes, which offended the American commissioners. 
‘2, The demand of the American commissioners for compensation for 
individuals.” This claim developed into a demand for compensation for 
slaves that had been captured by the British, carried off and said to have 
been set free. The American commissioners were not always harmonious, 
and when these two questions, slavery and the Indian question, which have 
given the United States so much trouble since, were projected into the 
commission one can understand the possibility of their disagreement. The 
dictatorial character of Mr. Clay and the irascibility of Mr. Adams also 
had a peculiar effect. Mr. Adams said: “I had also (written) the pro- 
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posal for the article of amnesty to the Indians. It was agreed to adopt 
this article, though wth objections to almost every word in which I had 
brought it up. This is aseverity with which I alone am treated by all my 
colleagues. Almost everything written by any of the rest is rejected or 
agreed to with very little criticism, verbal or substantial. But every line 
that J write passes a gauntlet of objections by every one of my colleagues, 
which finally issues, for most part, in the rejection of it all. I write and 
propose a great deal more than all the rest together, Mr. Gallatin excepted. 
I have in the end, I believe, not more than my fifth of the papers as we 
dispatch them.” 

Again, he says, “I found, as usual, that my draft was not satisfac- 
tory to my colleagues. On the general view of the subject we are unani- 
mous, but in my exposition of it, one objects to the form, another to the 
substance of almost every paragraph. Mr. Gallatin is for marking out 
every expression that may be offensive to the feelings of the adverse party. 
Mr. Clay is displeased with the figurative language, which he thinks 
improper for a state paper. Mr. Russeil, agreeing in the objections of the 
two other gentlemen, will be further for amending the construction of 
every sentence; and Mr. Bayard, even when agreeing to saying precisely 
the same thing, chooses to say it only in his own language. Of the part 
of my own draft which had been left for consideration, two-thirds were 
now struck out. The remnant left of mine certainly does not form a fifth 
part of the paper as finally settled, and it is patched with scraps from Mr. 
Gallatin, and scraps from Mr. Bayard, and scraps from Mr. Clay, all of 
whom are dissatisfied with the paper as finally constructed. Each of us 
takes a separate and distinct view of the subject-matter, and each naturally 
thinks his own view of it the most important.” 

The British commissioners also changed their manner. Mr. Adams 
says under date of 1oth of August, ‘“ Their tone was more peremptory 
and their language more overbearing than at the former conferences. In 
Mr. Bayard’s draft in our long dispatch he had closed with a paragraph 
complimentary to the personal deportment of the British commissioners. 
We now struck tt out.” 

The feeling grew among the commissioners from both countries that 
they would be unable to conclude a treaty and that the commission would 
be a failure. As already remarked, their differences seemed to widen, and 
their antipathies for each other to strengthen. The szxe gua non of the 
British claim was regarded as impossible by the American commissioners ; 
while the instructions from each government showed no sign of change 
from their original condition. Mr. Adams says, August 20, “It is proba- 
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ble that our answer (to the British note) and the reply which will be 
written to it may close the negotiation.” 

The Americans had engaged their hotel for a single month, believing 
they would surely not remain longer; but at the end of that time their 
business was not concluded and apparently no prospect of agreeing upon 
a treaty; and they discussed the propriety of each returning to his 
respective station. Mr. Adams says the commission declined to take the 
hotel for another month, and they finally arranged with the landlord for 
half a month at the rate of six hundred francs, “as probably some of 
us will be here at least ten days longer.” The commission, however, 
remained in the hotel on consecutive half-month leases until the first 
of January following—in all five months. 

The British army had taken possession of Castine and certain islands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay; and when the American commissioners proposed 
an investigation or consideration of the claims of the United States to 
this territory they were scouted, and Mr. Goulburn said they might as 
well discuss the English title to Northumberland. This irritated again 
the. American commissioners, especially Mr. Adams. The differences 
between the commissioners of the two countries, and the difficulties 
of the American commissioners were seriously increased by the following 
facts: The treaty of 1783, which brought peace after our revolution, 
guaranteed two privileges, one to Great Britain—the free navigation 
of the Mississippi from its source to its mouth—and to the United 
States the right to take and cure fish in any of the Canadian waters. 
The disturbing questions before the commission arising out of these 
provisions will be apparent after a moment’s thought. What was 
the effect on them of the subsequent war? Were they abrogated or 
did they remain in force? Was it necessary that they should be re-en- 
acted? If one was enacted and the other omitted, what would be the 
effect? The British commissioners contended that one was equivalent 
for the other, and that if one was enacted both must be. As they 
much desired to retain the free passage of the Mississippi they were, of 
course, willing to grant the right of fisheries. But circumstances had 
materially changed since the treaty of 1783. At that time the United 
States owned zo territory west of the Mississippi, while now it owned it 
all. The Mississippi was now entirely within our own country, and Great 
Britain might as well demand free passage on the Hudson, the Delaware 
or the Potomac. This claim of the British commissioners could not be 
admitted, nor its consideration even tolerated. Mr. Clay was spokesman 
of the opposition. He was from the West, hence interested in this 
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and the Indian question. He could not understand the magnitude of the 
fishery question, nor how the mere right to catch fish, a right in his 
region free to every one, should be an equivalent for these other demands, 
and he would have surrendered the fishery question without a contest. 

Mr. Adams, coming from Massachusetts, was anxious to secure the 
fishery right, and he announced that if the British claim to Moose Island, 
which had been a county of Massachusetts, in Passamaquoddy Bay, were 
admitted and the fishery right denied, he would not sign the treaty—for 
if he did, his return to his native state would scarcely be safe. 

It was about this juncture, September 25, that they received the Lon- 
don newspapers, furnished by the British commissioners, giving an official 
account of the battle at Bridge Water, or Lundy’s Lane, which was 
claimed with a great flourish of trumpets to be an American defeat. 
On the first of October they received also the news of the taking of 
Washington City and the destruction of its public buildings. The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet were fugitives. 

We should consider the effect of these disasters upon the American 
commissioners, and the difficulties which surrounded them at this period 
of their deliberations. They were in a strange land, separated by the 
ocean from their own country, with no friend on whom to rely; and, cut 
off almost entirely from consultation with their own government, they 
must depend upon themselves, That they should have made the treaty 
by which their country gained so much under these circumstances is the 
foundation for my statement at the commencement of this paper, that 
it was one of the rarest and most successful pieces of American diplo- 
macy. They were pertinacious, full of courage, always polite, kept on good 
terms with the British commissioners, discussed minor points when they 
failed on major, and never allowed the sessions or discussions to close 
on any point with a decision against them, or beyond the possibility of 
renewal at a more favorable time. 

The British had sent three expeditions to America, composed of the 
flower of their continental armies; one to the north to operate through 
Canada, one to the mouth of the Chesapeake to operate upon Baltimore 
and Washington, and one against New Orleans. On the 11th of Septem- 
ber Commodore McDonough defeated at Platsburgh, on Lake Champlain, 
the northern British army and the fleet which it was supporting. The 
news of this defeat arrived in England soon after that of the sacking of 
Washington. The British government seem to have been much disgusted 
with both the victory as well as the defeat, and from thence turned its 
attention earnestly toward a consummation of the treaty of peace. 
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These two engagements, the elation over the victory on Lake Cham- 
plain and the disgust over the sacking of Washington, combined to inspire 
the Americans to overcome all opposition to the war, to drown the clamor 
for peace, and to unite the people in a determination to conquer at all 
hazards. To these two causes must be added a third. Immediately upon 
the receipt of the draft of the British claims at Ghent, which were 
announced as a sine gua non, the American commissioners transmitted it 
to the President, by whom it was received and sent at once to the House 
of Representatives, and at once made public. The exorbitant demands of 
Great Britain were such as to unite our people in the conclusion that 
Great Britain meant dismemberment if she didn’t mean destruction of the 
United States, and that our only salvation lay in a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. When these various items of news were received by all the 
parties concerned, and time given for them to operate, the way of the 
American commissioners at Ghent was much smoothed, and their task 
became less laborious. The British yielded the contested points, and the 
treaty was agreed to substantially as follows: 

“Peace to be established—all possessions taken during the war, and all 
captures made to be restored to their original owners; and prisoners to be 
released, their advances to be repaid in specie. Commissioners to be 
appointed to fix the northern boundary between the United States and 
Canada, and the British possessions, from the Bay of Fundy through the 
chain of Great Lakes and Lake of the Woods. Cessation on’each side of 
Indian hostilities. The two countries to unite for the abolition of the 
slave trade.” 

On Saturday, the 24th day of December, 1814, Christmas Eve, the 
treaty was signed. On Monday it was taken from Ghent to London— 
the English copy, by Mr. Baker, the secretary ; the American counterpart 
was entrusted to Mr. Henry Carroll. At London, the treaty was so far 
altered in cabinet council as to put off actual peace until it should be rati- 
fied by the United States. This gave to Great Britain the right to con- 
tinue hostilities by her fleet under Admiral Cockburn (that which had 
operated in the Chesapeake against Washington and Baltimore) now on 
the shores of Georgia and Florida, and by her combined fleet and army, 
under Sir Edward Packenham at New Orleans; so that by their probable 
successes she might recoup the damage of the defeat on Lake Champlain. 
It was objected by the British press and people, that the treaty of peace 
should not be made in the face of disaster and defeat of the British arms. 
If the making of the treaty could have been postponed until after the news 
of the defeat at New Orleans by General Jackson, with the death of 
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Packenham, one cannot say that the British pride might not have been so 
inflamed as to demand the continuance of the war until this last and great- 
est defeat should have been offset by a corresponding victory, that the 
prestige of the British arms might not go out under a cloud. 

But it was not to be thus, and the British government by its own altera- 
tion of the treaty, made in cabinet council, agreed to assume the responsi- 
bility, and take the risk, staking its reputation upon the battle which 
would be fought before the peace could be made known tothe commanders 
of the two armies then facing each other, and at that moment actually 
engaged in their preliminary conflict. 

The treaty is remarkable, more for what it omits than what it contains; 
every principle which each government presented at the beginning, even 
the sine gua non of Great Britain, and that one for which it refused Russian 
mediation, was ignored and omitted. No reference was made in the 
treaty to the right of Great Britain to establish a paper blockade. Noth- 
ing was said about the right of search on the high seas, nor the impress- 
ment of sailors, nor the extra-territorial regions of British subjects ; yet by 
the arguments of the American commissioners these doctrines were over- 
thrown as effectually as if they had been expressly negatived in the treaty. 
The British government has never since claimed them as rights for itself, 
nor recognized them as right in any others. England’s pretensions in this 
regard were extinguished by this treaty as completely as were Spain’s by 
the loss of her great Armada. The contest for equal rights on the high 
seas, begun in the channel and continued on the German Ocean and amid 
blood and carnage, was finished in peace at Ghent by the triumph of 
American diplomacy. 

Instead of wearing themselves out over impracticable, perhaps impossi- 
ble, questions, the commissioners turned their attention to the northern 
boundary between the two countries, and it was by them forever settled, 
and in such manner as to give the United States the foundation for its 
future, greatness. The commissioners even builded wiser than they knew, 
for they provided for the acquisition of that great West which is our pride 
and strength. What would be our condition if we were shorn of our 
northern and western possessions, as we would have been if Great Britain 
had been successful at Ghent? The Rocky Mountains, Yellowstone Park, 
the Black Hills, Dakota, Washington Territory, Idaho, Oregon, the gold 
and silver mines, Pacific railways—these are some of the things we would 
have lost but for the fortunate and wise actions of our commissioners at 
Ghent. The British demanded a guaranteed territory for the Indians who 
had aided them intheir war, which the United States should never purchase, 
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and which should be a perpetual barrier against possible American encroach- 
ment on Canada. This might have been good for Great Britain, but by 
it the United States would have lost the great lakes and a territory which 
now forms some of our strongest and richest states. The treaty of 1783 
gave to Great Britain the free navigation of the Mississippi River from its 
source to its mouth—the treaty of Ghent by its silence annulled this right 
and took it away. 

The victory of the American diplomats at Ghent was two-fold: first, 
they secured the benefits desired without enumerating them—even to a 
greater extent than if the benefits had been enumerated; and second, if 
they had insisted upon an enumeration of the benefits obtained, it is 
‘apparent they would have periled the entire treaty and lost all. Thus 
I close this paper, by repeating the opinion expressed in the beginning, 
that this much abused treaty was one of the rarest and most successful 
pieces of American diplomacy. 





A NEW FRANCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


One of the most remarkable immigration movements, within the last 
twenty-five years, is that of the French Canadians into the United States, and 
especially into New England. Although French Canadians could be found 
in the lumbering districts of the West and in the more important manufactur- 
ing centres of New England prior to the Civil War, no decided inflow had 
been noticed, certainly none of a kind to deserve the name of a wholesale, 
systematic immigration. The late war was the first great inviting agency 
to this race, some of whse representatives assert that 35,000 of their fellow 
countrymen fought for the North. But it is principally within the last 
fifteen years that the great bulk of the French Canadian population has 
noiselessly settled in this country, to share its fortunes and take part in the 
national development. Our northeastern cities and rural districts are con- 
stantly attracting more of this element, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
land, especially government land, in their own province. 

Could a more striking illustration of the wonderful changes of our time 
be found? No longer are invasions of Canada from New England the 
popular cry; not even the most war-like or ambitious of our military 
youths dream of forcibly annexing the vast, sparsely settled region to the 
North, nor are any aggressive colonization projects entertained with a view 
to its absorption. The tide of national feeling on each side of the 
boundary is turned into different, more honorable and fruitful channels, 
each race striving after nobler objects than to vex or destroy the other. 
The French Canadians pour into the traditional enemy’s country, not for 
war or spoil, but to find homes in their most thriving cities, and to aid in 
the cultivation of their most fertile fields) The descendants of the old 
combatants now mingle in peace, to work amicably together in the promo- 
tion of American civilization. 

In contemplating this modern marvel, the greatest cause of astonish- 
ment is the progress so speedily made, with the moral certainty of its 
continuance. Unconscious, itself, of the importance of the movement, 
this modest but vigorous national element has struck for the very centres 
of American culture, capital and political influence, determined to perma- 
nently establish itself therein. This is one of the most significant natural 
movements yet attempted. Great results often flow from modest begin- 
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nings, such as Plymouth Rock settlement and Jacques Cartier pioneer 
scheme. 

A brief glance at the surprising progress of the French Canadians in 
their own country during the last century, will enable one to form an esti- 
mate of the probable development of this people in the Northern states, 
under more favorable educational and other influences. Despite the loss 
of life in the two American wars, with the serious injury to trade and 
property, also the stoppage of immigration to Canada, this remote com- 
munity, chiefly agricultural, backward in education and primitive in habit, 
increased from 65,000 at the time of the Cession—1759-60—to a million 
and seven hundred thousand to-day, and this does not include the outflow 
to adjoining provinces and United States. 

Where can a parallel to such astonishing increase be found? This spread 
of the French supplies one of the impressive phenomena of our time. 

But rapidly as the French element has multiplied, its political influence 
has exceeded the proportion properly belonging to its numbers, in the 
affairs of Canada, a state of things that contributed materially to the 
formation of the existing larger Union, the present Confederation. In 
1861, by the census report of that year, the western province, Upper 
Canada, possessed 285,000 more population than the eastern, Lower 
Canada, the difference probably reaching nearly half a million by 1866, 
when the present larger Union had to be effected, mainiy to prevent con- 
tinued party agitation and sectional heartburning and disorder, which must 
have ended, ere long, in the break-up of the old Union, with every proba- 
bility of annexation to this country soon following it. The larger Union, 
embracing the maritime provinces with the Northwest as an enormous 
valuable background, accompanied as it was by an amalgamation of the 
long hostile parties, did get rid of the old Canadian difficulty, but only for 
a while. 

The immense influence of the French in Canadian politics, notwithstand- 
ing their disadvantages in numbers and education, both previous and sub- 
sequent to 1866, was and is one of the wonders of the times. In view of the 
excitable nature of this’element, and the ease with which it can be stirred 
by keen politicians and prejudiced agitators, as evinced by the recent change 
in the Quebec local government by means of the Riel cry, great care has 
to be exercised in dealing with any question affecting its feelings or 
interests, particularly in a union of which it forms so large a part as the 
existing Confederation. Constant care and extreme delicacy in handling 
those perilous “national” questions must be resorted to if they are 
to live together in peace. The Union is yet only a sapling, occasionally 
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tried sharply enough, requiring especially favoring material conditions, 
including greater prosperity than most of the provinces or branches have 
the last five years enjoyed, to form into a healthy and a vigorous tree. 

The French have hitherto enjoyed the advantage of leaders, shrewd, 
diplomatic and far-seeing, with manners which give decided advantage 
over men otherwise as able. Sir George Cartier and Sir Etienne Taché 
vigorously and successfully opposed, with the aid of the present Pre- 
mier of the Dominion, Sir John A. Macdonald, their opponents led by 
Hon. George Browne, L. H. Holton and Sir Antoine Aimée Dorion, all of 
them remarkably clever men. Their actual leaders in the Dominion at 
present are men of respectable talents. Sir Hector Langevin, political 
successor to the late Sir George Cartier, the oldest and ablest colleague of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, is sagacious and temperate. He is a good worker 
and a friend of peace and order. One of his colleagues, Mr. Chaplean, 
is a fair rhetorician, but however ambitious and energetic he cannot be 
ranked with the statesmen or orators, while his lack of principle and 
doubtful political morality cause him to be shunned by many of his party. 
The only French Canadian in public life in the Dominion truly an orator 
is the Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the leader of the Liberal opposition. This 
gentleman is indeed a very able man, refined, broad-minded, thoroughly 
fair and liberal. In the domain of provincial politics there is the Hon. 
Mr. Mercier, a gifted politician and a skillful debater, possessing much 
tact and a good knowledge of men. But however sentimental on festive 
or national occasions, the French Canadian politician can be thoroughly 
practical. He is generally a ready and fluent speaker, easily arousing the 
masses and securing their assistance in schemes of every kind, worthy or 
otherwise. 

Let us observe next, what impression has been already made upon the 
social and industrial condition of the Northeastern states by this pro- 
ductive race. The census of Massachusetts for 1885 gives in the whole 
State a French Canadian population of 64,503. But the total reported by 
French‘ agents sent to discover the actual number of their fellow-country- 
men reaches 120,000, This discrepancy is easily explained. By the for- 
mer enumeration, the French Canadian population of Fall River is set 
down at but 10,785, while it is actually over 14,000. Of course three years 
elapsed between the two counts, and it is well known that the immigration 
of this race was considerable in that period. But many departures from that 
city would also have been made, more or less affecting the final result. I 
am informed by a distinguished lawyer of Fall River, Massachusetts, Mr. V. 
H. Dubuque, who is specially interested in the movements and experiences 
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of his race in the New England states, that careful calculation on the part 
of official representatives, fix the total French Canadian population of New 
England and New York at nearly 500,000. It appears that the only state 
that classifies them under this heading is Massachusetts. In the other 
state censuses hitherto published, and notably in that of the United 
States for 1880, the French Canadians are recorded under the heading of 
“British Provinces.” Of course the contribution of the maritime prov- 
inces includes many Acadians, who should appear under the heading of 
French Canadians. It is customary, besides, with the children born in 
the United States to report themselves Americans. Reliable authorities 
estimate the total population in this republic, of French Canadian origin, 
immigrants and descendants, at about 800,000, an astounding aggregate 
for this people and the brief period of their immigration and the extent of 
the sources of supply. This result far exceeds proportionately that to 
the credit of either Ireland or Germany. 

In considering the progress of these people in this country, it must be 
remembered that it is chiefly the poorest and least instructed who come 
hither, persons for whom the small and well-worn paternal farm could make 
no provision, and the laborers from town or country. Some years ago 
they came with the intention usually of returning to the native parish 
when they had earned enough to cancel the mortgages on their farm or to 
enable them to start in some small business. Many did carry out such a 
programme, which accorded with the “ repatriation” schemes of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and sympathetic politicians, but most of those subse- 
quently returned to the republic, allured by wages unattainable at home and 
by other influences. Now a new and different system prevails; most of 
them regard this country as their permanent home. They soon become 
useful as farm or factory hands, easily adaptable to all work, making quiet, 
industrious citizens ; and many by dint of energy, intelligence and probity 
rise to positions of trust, emolument and honor. One very deserving 
feature characterizes them ; they all impose upon themselves great sacrifices 
to give their children the best education, to make clergymen or profes- 
sional men of them. 

The conquest of Canada has shown that the French Canadian can not 
only rise above ancient prejudices and forgive old injuries, but learn of his 
conquerors valuable lessons, including the love of liberty. While cherish- 
ing the virtues of his own race, he has cultivated the good qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon. In this way suspicions have been banished, respect and 
confidence won, and the road paved to amicable co-operation with alien 
races in the labors and sacrifices of citizenship. Among the ignorant and 
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prejudiced he is thought to be “ slow,” antiquated in his notions, and unen- 
terprising, but considering his isolated condition, till the end of the first 
half of this century, in a region of long, hard winters, together with his 
home-loving feelings, his contented disposition and modest wants, it is a 
wonder not that he has accomplished so little, but that he has achieved so 
much. 

Formerly the inferiority of the common school system, particularly in 
country parishes, was a great drawback to them, and this was due, partly 
to want of means and to the lack of interest in those indispensable institu- 
tions. But the present generation is better equipped in this respect than 
its predecessors, although there is still room for further improvement. 
The high schools, colleges and universities are excellent and effective, as 
the crowded condition of the professions in Quebec shows conclusively. 
The French Canadians can boast of not a few learned and eloquent men in 
the various professions, many of them being adorned with names of notable 
reputation. 

In Canada the working classes do not realize the great importance of 
education, but in the United States they soon feel the necessity of self- 
improvement, learning rapidly the fact that their class may rise by 
merit in the social scale. Stimulated by this brave hope, they become 
steady newspaper readers, members of political and literary societies, and 
participants in studies and discussions of state and national affairs, the 
better to discharge their duties of citizenship. They send their children 
to the public schools, while preferring the parochial in which both lan- 
guages are taught, thus exhibiting a proper, a creditable estimate of the 
value of education. 

They usually cluster in bodies of a few hundred to ten or twelve thou- 
sand, for mutual help and sympathy, as generally the newcomers do not 
understand English. The acquisition of the English language soon 
prompts material dispersions. Those who came here when adults prefer 
speaking French among themselves, but their children, who command both 
languages, mingle largely with English speaking people. A remarkable 
fact is that they marry Americans far more frequently than their British 
- fellow-creatures. Many of their children born in this country speak but 
little French, to the great regret of the seniors, still retaining some share 
of national pride. They form Canadian parishes with churches and priests 
of their own nationality, become attached to this country by affectionate 
bonds which but gain strength with time. 

Of late years a significant movement of these people is that in favor of 
naturalization. They have not, like the Irish or Germans, shown haste in 
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this matter, one reason being their nearness to their native land, in which 
the French language is so largely spoken and their religion so widely pro- 
fessed ; another being the absence of exciting political or material objects. 
They have 45 naturalization clubs, with many others in course of formation, 
in which lectures in French are given on the privileges and duties of citi- 
zenship. It is believed that within ten years there will be few if any of 
them not naturalized, all being of late fully alive to the importance of this 
step. Many have been successful in business, and several have entered the 
New England legislatures : one; the Massachusetts ; four, the Maine; two, 
the Connecticut ; two, the New Hampshire ; and two, the New York: and 
they are found among municipal councillors, aldermen, etc. They support 
in New England and New York, 9 newspapers; have 287 French societies, 
with a total membership of 43,051. This is a most creditable showing, in 
so brief a period, showing capacity for union and political management. 

These emigrants manifest judicious interest in their present and future 
welfare, by holding conventions in different parts of the country, to which 
each society or parish, where they are tolerably numerous, sends three dele- 
gates Questions affecting the condition of their race are here discussed, 
especially education, political and domestic economy, naturalization, the 
best method of preserving the French language, and so forth. Every sec- 
ond year a general meeting of all the French Canadian societies is also 
convened. The last was held in Nashua, New Hampshire, last June, and 
a very important and creditable one it proved to be, when 30,000 people 
participated in the proceedings. They hope thus to secure even greater 
unity, mutual sympathy and co-operation. There is nothing secret about 
these meetings; the discussions however are always carried on in French. 

The French Canadian in this republic readily adopts the thoughts and 
habits of the people about him, while retaining some of his original tastes, 
such as the love of dress and parade. This conversion of the foreign ele- 
ment into the material of good American citizenship evidences the won- 
derful molding and assimilating influence of American society and insti- 
tutions. Their lively habits and cheerful spirits lighten their toil, dispelling 
the gloom of discontent and care from all around; this cheery disposi- 
tion blossoms out in varied games and pastimes. They love holidays and 
observe them with great mirth, proving their title to the children of gay 
France. 

The court records of the different states show a considerably smaller 
proportion of arrests for every kind of offense, than other nationalities can 
boast. While fond of diversions, as stated above, they study to keep 
within the bounds of law and order. There is abundant evidence of their 
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industrious, quiet and orderly habits in the Report on “ The Canadian 
French in New England ” (from the 13th Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright). Witnesses of 
good standing, lay and clerical, testified on this and kindred subjects in a 
way to sufficiently explain the eagerness of New England employers to 
engage a large amount of help among them. 

Many of the French Canadian leaders believe that unless their country- 
men preserve their national language, they will become so assimilated to 
the Americans as to be absorbed in the great, preponderating mass, a result 
which they would deprecate. While admiring the republic and loyally 
discharging all their duties to it, many would prefer to set up a sort of 
autonomous system, or maintain a distinctive nationality within a nation, 
as inthe Dominion. I shall not attempt to argue at present whether this 
would be desirable or wise, but I confess my doubts as to its practicability, 
at any rate to anything like the extent witnessed across the northern 
boundary. 

Whether it be due to the aggressive, all-conquering character of the 
Anglo-Saxon race itself, to its wonderful spread in all parts of the world, 
or to the richness and vigor, of the language, or all these combined, our 
penetrating, absorbing speech has a knack of making its way into other 
languages and assimilating not a little of their most useful and marked 
features. French people, in Canada, rapidly come under the spell of the 
imperial language, the uneducated often, in conversation, making use of 
suggestive as well as comical combinations of French and English words. 
The working classes often use the English names of the tools they handle, 
articles, inventions, establishments, institutions, and so forth, of British and 
United States origin, being frequently designated by their English name. 
A few examples will suffice: /e horse car, le railroad, le steamboat, le side. 
walk, etc. Remarkable and whimsical combinations of both languages are 
indulged in, such as /'enjine a bursté, je vats au store cri des groceries, c est 
ma business maintenant, etc. Some, to conceal their origin, have foolishly 
anglicised their names: Greenwood for Boisvert, Shortsleeves for Courte- 
mauche, Winner for Gagné, Miller for Meunier, White for Le Blanc, etc. 
Some of them who have resided in the republic for some years have an 
accent as marked as that of the regular down-Easter. This denationali- 
zation, this self-incorporation with the vast ever-growing American popu- 
lation is one of the wonders of the modern world. 

At the last Presidential election, the vote of this element told effectively 
in not a few districts. It is stated that in Clinton county, New York, 


5,000 who formerly voted the Republican ticket voted for Cleveland, and. 
Vor, XX.—No. 5.—27 
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in many other places a great many supported him, although the majority, 
influenced by their employers, voted for Blaine. The majority are Repub- 
licans, though a good many are Democrats. They are naturally conser- 
vative. They favor order, discountenance radical views or experiments, 
and oppose strikes and secret societies, except the Knights of Labor. 
Unlike their kindred of the mother country they are not eager for change 
for its own sake. Their affection for France is as strong to-day as of yore, 
notwithstanding her political whims and melancholy experiments: they 
rejoice in her victories and mourn her defeats. 

Who then need wonder at the prediction of an able New England sta- 
tistician, that before the end of the first quarter of the next century that 
the French Canadians in the New England States will outnumber the An- 
glo-Saxon population! Why, we have in them already considerably more 
than England conquered in Canada, with thousands coming yearly from 
Quebec to jointhem. With such extraordinary progress achieved under 
so many disadvantages, the above prediction is far from improbable. The 
social philosopher and American patriot can find abundant food for specu- 
lation in the fact that against the Yankee family of one or two children, 
and often none, the French Canadian will count his flock of from half a 
dozen to a dozen and a half.* And the Anglo-Saxon will doubtless con- 
tinue to “ go west ” to a large extent, while the French Canadian will prob- 
ably maintain and increase the movement to the southeast. So we shall 
have history repeating itself. We shall see the Normans overrunning and 
taking possession of another England by the worthy and beneficent arts 
of peace, and the judicious employment of manners and powers which 
have enabled this people, from insignificant beginnings, under most un- 
favorable and discouraging circumstances, to build one vigorous State in 
North America within a century, and then undertake the rapid formation 
of another. 

The thoughtful observer of each race, as well as the patriot and philan- 
thropist will await the events following this peaceful rivalry with the 
greatest interest. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


* According to the census of 1885, the population of Massachusetts is 1,942,141—native, 
1,415,274, and foreign born, 526,867—the percentage of foreign born, 271-3 per cent. There are 68 
cities and towns in the State in which is found an excess of persons having a foreign parentage. 
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Thursday, October 1. Left the residence of my father, in the Oswego 
stage for Rochester. The preceding night and the morning had been 
stormy; but the clouds broke away before noon, and at 3 P.M. when 
we started the weather was fine. The road also was good, and we made 
the first stage with celerity. But soon after commencing the second stage, 
the clouds began to gather darkly, and at twilight we broke down. A rail 
was placed under the body of the coach, and we dragged slowly along for 
many a weary mile, having exchanged the Ridge road for one infinitely its 
inferior. The darkness concealed many of the terrors of the descent of 
the dangerous pass of the Dug-way, but flickering lamps occasionally dis- 
closed more than we cared about seeing. However, we got through in 
safety, and reached the Clinton House at about 11 o'clock instead of 
7, as we expected. 

Friday, October 2. And this is Rochester! The far-famed city of the 
West, which has sprung up like Jonah’s Gourd! Rochester, with its two 
thousand houses, its elegant ranges of stores, its nfmerous churches and 
public buildings, its boats and bridges, quays, wharves, mills, manufactories, 
arcades, museums, everything—all standing where stood a frowning forest 
in 1812! Surely the march of improvement can never outstrip this her- 
culean feat. It was my purpose to have proceeded on my journey this 
evening, but the indisposition of Mrs. Stone prevents. 

Saturday, October 3. We left Rochester at 10} o’clock A.M. in a con- 
venient mercantile boat on the canal. The country appears almost a dead 
level ini all directions—not a mountain even in the remotest distance lifts 
its blue crest towards the heavens, not a hill diversifies the landscape, 
which robbed altogether of the sublime, reposes in quiet beauty. Every- 
where, however, as we pass, the fields bear ample testimony to the un- 
bounded fertility of the soil. . . . We had a strong head-wind which 
prevented our horses from trotting ahead as fast as we could have wished. 
It was therefore past 5 o’clock before we reached Brockport, a goodly- 
sized, new and flourishing village, 20 miles east of Rochester. This village 
is well built, and seems to be the centre of some considerable business, 
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After a stoppage of twenty minutes, we resumed our way, and did not 
reach Albion, 15 miles further, until 11 o’clock at night. This traveling by 
canal boats, save when the roads are excessively bad, is a tedious process. 
The charm of novelty is soon lost, and the sameness becomes overpower- 
ingly wearisome. Even good company, or an excellent author, will scarce 
serve to wile away the irksome hours. I tried the experiment of both 
to-day—talked about the crops, the trees, the weather, General Jackson, 
and anti-masonry, and read 100 pages of the captivating author of Pelham, 
in his Devereaux, his latest work. But all to little purpose. 

Sunday, October 4. This is Albion, the third town of the last created 
county in the state. It much resembles its sister village of Brockport, 
save that it is not quite as large. . . . Here, asin most, if not all vil- 
lages which have sprung into existence with the canal, everything looks 
new and naked. In most of them not a shade tree is to be seen. Even 
in Rochester scarcely a green bough greets the eye weary with burning 
bricks and white paint. The fatal error, however, of cutting away all the 
natural growth of trees, has at length been discovered by some gentlemen, 
who are beginning to plant saplings, the grateful umbrage of which may 
perhaps be enjoyed by another generation. Every woodman seems to 
have regarded each and every tree as an enemy to be vanquished, and 
when a forest is assailed without regard to laws and building-lots, the 
whole mass of timber is forthwith leveled with the earth. By a little fore- 
thought and care the most vigorous and beautiful ornamental trees, of 
suitable sizes and maturity, might have been spared to adorn the pleasure- 
grounds and court-yards of the citizens, and mitigate the fervid rays of a 
vertical sun. But according to the present practice people only think of 
shade trees after they are gone, and they are consequently compelled to 
do without them for some twenty or thirty years—until they can cultivate 
others. 

Attended church to-day, the services being conducted in the court- 
house ; a young minister full of ardor and zeal officiated. Both as to mat- 
ter and manner his discourses reflected more credit upon his heart than his 
head—upon his feelings than his discretion—upon his zeal than his knowl- 
edge of the simple tenets of the gospel, the attributes and the government 
of the Deity. The congregation was quite respectable as to numbers; 
there was not an old person of either sex in the house. This is a most 
striking feature of all our new settlements and villages. Let a stranger 
visit a New England church or public assembly, and he will be astonished 
at the disproportion between the aged and young—the former greatly pre- 
pondering over the latter. Let him visit our newer but still well-peopled 
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districts of county, and he will be equally astonished to find the whole 
population correspondingly young, rarely finding an old man, or even those 
slightly frosted with age. 

Monday, October 5. Called up at half-past four o’clock this morning 
to take the canal packet for Lockport. Found the boat a very comfortable 
one, with an attentive and obliging captain. The morning was clear and 
very cold for the season—the frost lying heavily on the ground, and the 
pools of water congealed with ice. The day, however, proved to be mild 
and remarkably fine. The general aspect of the country to Lockport, 28 
miles, is about the same as that lately passed. . . . For a few rods 
before reaching Oak Orchard creek the canal is formed by a deep cutting 
througha rock. It passes the creek by a large stone aqueduct, firmly built, 
and the creek itself descends over a rocky bed towards the lake, through 
a deep, dark, and wild looking ravine, sufficiently romantic without 
having been rendered more so by the romance relating to the body 
of Morgan having been found in its estuary, but which proved to have 
been the harmless corpse of one Mr. Timothy Monroe. The village 
contains some good buildings and one or two large mills or other 
manufactories. Stepping ashore to look about a little while the boat 
stopped to water the horses, I was surprised to find on turning 
round that the boat was off, and a bend in the canal had thrown it out 
of sight, as if by magic. I lost some moments in the vain endeavor to get 
a horse to follow on; but was compelled to test my own speed, which, 
hindered with a heavy overcoat and an asthmatic affliction, was not of the 
fleetest. However, after running about a mile I came near enough to hail 
the boat at the moment I was so much exhausted that I could not have 
run another rod for anestate. We arrived at Lockport at half-past twelve 
o'clock. The approach to this place is rather imposing. It is here that 
the canal climbs to the summit level of. Lake Erie through a succession of 
double locks, and it is here that the deep cutting through the compact 
limestone of the mountain ridge commences. This work is here a splendid 
monument of the ingenuity and enterprise of man, in surmounting obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable. Before reaching the locks the canal penetrates 
the elevation several rods, by means of a natural ravine or glen, along the 
sides of which large flouring and other mills have been erected, and more 
are in progress. The water power is taken from the canal, which at this 
end has for its feeder, Lakes Erie, Michigan, Huron, Superior, and I know 
not how many more. The principal village of Lockport stands on the 
hills, and is much larger than I had anticipated. A new village on the 
plain east of it has been commenced, and those engaged in the enterprise 
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confidently predict it will rival its neighbor. This is the third town of 
Niagara county, and here are the public buildings of the county. It was 
in the jail here that the unfortunate Morgan was for a short time confined 
by his blind and bigoted Masonic kidnappers. There are four newspapers 
published here, which is at least three too many. One is entitled Priest- 
craft Exposed, and the sign is painted on the broad side of a house in 
letters so large that the O in the last word is large enough for the head 
of a rum barrel! 

We left the canal boat here and dining at the hotel (where we had a 
very good dinner), we met a pert, half-Quaker sort of a man, very well 
dressed, with whom a conversation ensued. Mrs. Stone rallied him about 
the Priestcraft sign, and the poor fellow colored to the tips of his ears. 
He was doubtless the editor from the warmth of his defense. We left 
Lockport in a coach at half-past one. Hence to Lewistown our traveling 
companions were a boisterous gang of universal suffrage Jackson men, on 
their way to attend the exhibition instituted by the hotel keepers at the 
Falls, to collect a crowd of customers in a dull season. Our road across to 
the “Ridge Road,’”’ which we did not reach until within two miles of 
Lewistown, was through a new country, some of the way almost entirely 
unsettled. We passed through a section of the Indian reserved lands, 
partially settled by a portion of the Tuscarora tribe. For several miles, 
while traversing the northern range of this mountain ridge, our admiration 
was engrossed by the prospect of one of the most glorious uncultivated 
landscapes upon which the eye of man ever reposed. Beneath our feet 
on the north, and extending from east to west as far as the eye could 
reach, was stretched a belt of woodland, apparently perfectly level from the 
base of the mountain to the southern shore of the lake. Although the 
whole of this tract is sparsely settled, yet the forest so far predominates 
over the occasional spots of cultivation, that the latter seems entirely 
merged in, and lost in the former. To the eye, the tops of the trees pre- 
sented the even surface of the parlor floor; and the forests having changed 
the verdant foliage to those numberless bright and beautiful hues, which 
are the peculiarity of an American autumn, rendered the whole surface 
far more beautiful than the most gorgeous carpet ever imported. All the 
colors and hues which nature can paint were here blended together in the 
sweetest harmony: and had the whole extent been covered by a grand 
collection of all the blossoms that ever bloomed since the gates of Paradise 
were closed, glowing in their richest and brightest tints, they could not have 
constituted a richer flower garden. Beyond this most delightful region, 
that “fancy’s footsteps ever trod,” rolled the dark waters of Ontario, 
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bounded on the north by the azure hills of Upper Canada. Soon after 
we ascended this height we came in sight of Lewistown, beyond which 
the monument that Canadian patriotism erected to the memory of Gen- 
eral Brock, on Queenstown Heights, rose loftily in view. Lewistown is 
pleasantly situated, and a pretty town. We did not stop at the spacious 
and inviting hotel, but rode directly to the ferry. And here, for the first 
time, did I behold the troubled waters of the Niagara—the mighty river, 
the name of which of all others was the most deeply implanted in my 
memory in my schoolboy days—the grand outlet of the great inland seas 
of the still greater West! The banks are high, rocky and precipitous, and 
the river itself is confined by its massive barriers into a narrower space 
than I had supposed. The current is rapid and it boils and whirls, and in 
some places breaks into a surf as though not yet restored to tranquillity 
after its angry leap some miles above. Only a small row-boat was plying 
upon the ferry, into which we should as strangers scarcely have ventured, 
had we not seen it safely rowed across the river by a single hand for our 
observation. We passed over the dark and troubled current, however, 
speedily and in safety; and I found myself in a foreign country for the first 
time, and under the power.of one who “a kingly crown has on.” Iam 
as decidedly a Republican in principle, as any man. But I am no Jacobin 
—no Democrat. I hate the mob; and I have such an utter loathing of 
the character of Jackson, that it is a relief to me to get beyond his juris- 
diction. I seemed to breathe a purer air; and, although I love my 
own country best, and its institutions, yet I regret my circumstances are 
such as to compel me to return to the United States, until the people 
shall have returned to their senses, and this disgraceful state of things ter- 
minated. At the tavern near the ferry, I was detained nearly an hour for 
the want of a carriage to take us to the Falls: and here-I fell in with an 
old friend who removed to the Province from Otsego, seventeen years ago. 

The village of Queenstown stands at the foot of the heights, and is 
not a town of much consequence, though rendered memorable during the 
last war with England, by the brilliant, though in the end, unfortunate 
expedition of General Van Rensselaer, in 18:2. I gazed upon the steep 
ascent, up which the gallant Solomon Van Rensselaer led his troops, cutting 
his way through a line of British soldiers with his sabre, as he fell covered 
with wounds, I also looked with feelings of mingled shame and indignation 
upon the opposite shore where our own recreant militia stood, refusing to 
pass over and secure the victory which had been won—refusing to cross 


even to save the battery. 
[ 70 be continued. | 
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Every one has heard of the patriotic Tennesseean who kept on voting for 
“ Jineral” Jackson, after the name of his hero had become the appellation 
of a dead man; or of the Bourbonist who never forgot and never learned 
anything ; or of the poor monomaniac who kept on repeating “ Once one is 
two,” after acknowledging his misapprehension of the multiplication table. 
Such examples of the power of habit, or of the pride of ignorance, or of par- 
tial mental aberration, excite a derisive smile, provoke ridicule, or awaken 
feelings of commiseration by reason of their supposed rarity. But are 
they really so infrequent as we imagine? Do we not see them all around 
us, as for instance in the repetition of worn out creeds of sectarian reli- 
gion, or in the formulated “ platforms ” of partisan politics, long after those 
creeds and formulas have ceased to convey any meaning ? 

Take, for example, our well worn phrase in American politics, “ The 
time honored Jeffersonian principles of constitutional government.” We 
can scarcely glance through the columns of a Southern newspaper, or 
through the less entertaining columns of the Congressional Record, without 
encountering it. And perhaps in the very same newspaper, or possibly in 
the very same speech, as the case may be, we are sure to see vehement pro- 
testations of adhesion to “the principles of the Constitution as it is.” 
That a well balanced mind cannot accept both propositions as true, seems 
self-evident. But, in order to be quite sure that they are mutually con- 
tradictory and destructive, let us briefly examine their genesis and import. 

And, first in order, ‘the time honored Jeffersonian principles of con- 
stitutional government.” As their name implies, they originated with 
Thomas Jefferson. He was the father of our “ State Rights” theory of 
federative government. Taking his cue from the writings of Rousseau, 
with whose visionary and impracticable theories he had become fascinated 
even to the verge of madness, the great American “ apostle of democracy ” 
found no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the world was being 
“governed too much.” He started out with the assumption that each 
individual was a “ sovereign,” floating about at random in the universe, 
governed by laws inherent in himself, rather than a member of the civil 
society into which he had been born or adopted, and-to which he owed 
unqualified allegiance. Applied to our federative system, the logical 
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sequence of this assumption is, that a part is greater than the whole; 
that is, the local community, or constituent “ state” of the federal union, 
is greater than the union. The state is “sovereign and independent ;” 
the nation but an “agent” of confederated “sovereigns.” Hence, as 
between the state and nation, the ultimate allegiance of the citizen is due 
to the former; and as between the state and his own individual self, it is 
due to the latter! It follows, then, that we are a nation without citizens 
or subjects. But a nation without citizens or subjects is no nation at all. 
Therefore the government of the United States, as formed under the 
Constitution of 1787, was not a nation at all. It was merely a league or 
“compact” between independent nations. Each of these “ sovereign 
states” or nations, had delegated certain powers to an indefinable some- 
thing which, by courtesy, was called a “ general government ;” a govern- 
ment having no powers whatsoever, except those specially delegated. 

Such, in brief, are the basic “ principles” of the Jeffersonian theory. 
Now let us glance for a moment at the circumstances under which they 
were introduced into our political history. 

The funding act, the national banking act, and the alien and sedition 
acts of Congress, were regarded by the leaders of the “ State Rights ” party 
as federal usurpations. With those leaders, the supreme question of the 


hour was, how to prevent the enforcement of those laws. Some suggested 
resistance by state authority; others suggested the breaking up of the 
union by the withdrawal of the several states from the federal compact. 
Pending the excited discussion, Mr. Jefferson was applied to for an expres- 
sion of opinion; and, under date of June Ist, 1798, he wrote in reply that, 
“It would not be wise to proceed zmmediately to a disruption of the 


” 


Union;” thereby clearly implying the opinion that the union might 
rightfully be so proceeded against at some more opportune moment. * 
He had not a word to say against the rightfulness of an immediate disrup- 
tion of the Union. He merely contented himseif with dissuading from it 
then, on the ground of expediency. But, on further reflection, he seems 
not to have been quite satisfied with this. In November following, he 
penned the “ Kentucky Resolutions,” wherein it was declared that, 
“Whenever the general government assumes undelegated powers, its 
acts are unauthoritative, void and of no force; that to this compact (the 
federal Union) each state acceded as a state and as an integral party ; that 
this (federal) government, created by this compact, was not made the 
exclusive or final judge of the extent of powers delegated to itself... . 
but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties having no com- 
* See Jefferson’s Works, IV., pp. 245-8. 
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mon judge, cach party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of the 
infraction as of the mode and measure of redress.” 

And, in order that these “ principles”’ might not be misapprehended, 
they were supplemented, some months later, by the further declaration 
that “the several states who formed” the Constitution, “being sovereign 
and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge” of its infrac- 
tion ; and that a “ #ud/ificatton by those sovereignties of all unauthorized 
acts done under color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.” 

I am aware that the admirers of the “sage of Monticello” have tried 
to explain away the force of these ominous words; and that, conscious of 
failing in this, they have even gone so far as to deny that Mr. Jefferson 
ever wrote them. It is sufficient to remark, however, that all technical 
pleas in his behalf, as well as the denial that he was the real author of the 
Resolutions, have been completely refuted by the publication of his 
unofficial writings. Among his papers were found, in his own hand 
writing, two copies, or rather rough drafts, of the Resolutions referred to. 
One of them reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, that when the general government assumes powers which 
have not been delegated, a xu/lification of the act is the rightful remedy ; 
that every State has a natural right, in cases not within the compact [casus 
non federis| to nullify, of their own authority, all assumptions of power 
by others within their limits.” 

It thus appears that Mr. Jefferson was not only the author of the Res- 
olutions in question, but that he was the father of the doctrine of Nullifi- 
cation. He it was who first used that treasonable word. True, his assent 
was secured {by Mr. Madison and others) to the striking out of the word 
in the Resolutions as originally submitted; but there is no evidence, so 
far as I have ever seen, that he had begun to doubt the position assumed 
by itsuse. On the contrary, there are passages in one of his letters to 
Col. Nichols, which indicate quite plainly that he adhered to his original 
position. And thus, wily and cautious, as he proverbially was, he fully 
committed himself to the doctrine of Nullification, and likewise to the 
“ constitutional right ” of secession. 

Such, then, are “the time honored principles” of the Jeffersonian 
Democracy, whereof, strange to say, we still hear so much. Of course it 
would be an easy task to trace their various practical application in our 
national politics. First in the abortive attempt tothwart the national gov- 
ernment in its efforts to protect its adopted citizens onthe high seas; then 
in the successful nullification of a public treaty which stood in the way of 
the ambitious project of one of the states; then in the effort to nullify a 
revenue law of Congress, resulting in the compromise measures of 1832; 
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and finally in the formal ordinances of secession of 1861-2, resulting in the 
most destructive civil war of modern times. But my purpose is to point 
out the incongruity between these “time honored principles” and “the 
Constitution as it is.” In order to do this, let us see what is meant by a 
profession of adhesion to * the Constitution as it is.” It will be admitted, 
I presume, that “the Constitution as it is,” embraces its XIVth article; 
and that that article is just as obligatory and inviolable as any of the pre- 
ceding thirteen. Article XIV. expressly declares that, 

‘“‘ All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the state 
wherein they reside.” 

No construction is necessary to an understanding of such language as 
this. It upsets completely the Jeffersonian theory of local allegiance. A 
person may now be a citizen of the United States without being a citizen 
of any particular state of the Union; whereas, according to the Jefferson- 
ian *‘ principles,” as elaborated by Mr. Calhoun and others, a person could 
be a citizen of the United States only as he was such incidentally by rea-. 
son of his being a citizen of some particular state. To be a citizen of 
the United States now, it is only necessary to be born or naturalized any- 
where within our national territory and jurisdiction; while to be a citizen 
of a particular state of the Union, an additional circumstance is necessary, 
namely, we must “ reside”’ therein. We are therefore no longer a nation 
without citizens or subjects; but a nation in fact as well as in name, with 
real men and woman for its citizens. 

It is sheer nonsense, then, to talk about persons of African descent 
being the only beneficiaries of article XIV. It reaches far beyond all the 
mere incidents and consequences of African slavery. It completely eradi- 
cates, as it was intended to eradicate, those pernicious “ principles,” formu- 
lated by Jefferson, and advocated by his political followers, which had dis- 
tracted the country for three-quarters of a century. 

What shall we say, then, of those well meaning politicians who in one 
breath -protest eternal fidelity to “the time honored Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples” of constitutional government, and, in the very next, protest, with 
equal vehemence, their eternal fidelity to “ the Constitution as it is.” The 
explanation of their strange conduct seems to be found in the force of 
habit, which not unfrequently controls our forms of speech as well as our 
modes of action; and thus makes us say things we do not really mean, as 
well as do things we do not fully intend. 

Another rudiment of political heresy is discoverable in the current dis- 
cussions of the tariff question. After the compromise measures of 1833, 
but more particularly after the close of the war with Mexico, in 1848, the 
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current of political opinion in the Southern states was in the direction of 
Free Trade. Under a system of slave labor, we of the South had become 
a purely agricultural people. We bought everything in the line of manu- 
factured articles, from an axe helve to a bale of cloth; and we sold nothing 
but raw cotton and peanuts. We therefore had no local or mediate inter- 
est in the protection of mechanical or other skilled labor. To buy manu- 
factured articles where they could be bought cheapest, and to sell our raw 
products in the highest markets, was our only aim. We felt little or no 
interest in the protection of Northern manufactures, or in the Northern 
system of free labor. If we could sell cotton to English manufacturers, and 
get in exchange cotton and woolen fabrics free of import duty, it was 
manifestly to our immediate pecuniary interest to do so. It was but 
natural, therefore, that we should have become a section of free traders. 
Any other people, similarly situated, would have fallen into the same line 
of thought. It may have been a heresy of selfish origin; but all heresies 
are of selfish origin, as the very etymology of the word implies. The same 
selfish instincts which made the inhabitants of the manufacturing states of 
New England protectionists, made us of the slave labor states free traders. 

But now, a quarter of a century after the abolition of slavery, and in 
the process of re-adjusting our political creeds to a system of free labor, 
we are beginning to discover our possibilities as a manufacturing people. 
We begin to realize that our real wealth and power are not in the cotton 
fields and peanut patch exclusively; but in our coal and iron deposits, in 
our magnificent water power, in all kinds of skilled labor. We are there- 
fore forced to the admission that if ever protection was a good thing for 
the Northern people, it is now an equally good thing for us. “ Why, then,” 
it may be asked, “are we not now as solid for protection as we once were 
for free trade?” The only rational reply is, ‘because we are uncon- 
sciously under the dominion of an hereditary habit.’ We have been so 
long in the habit of accepting everything labeled “ Free Trade,” that, as 
in the case of everything labeled “* Democratic,” or “ Jeffersonian,” we 
find much difficulty in formally rejecting it. True, our judgment may 
condemn it as antiquated, useless, or even mischievous ; but, being haunted 
by tradition and sentiment, we hesitate. We must therefore have time to 
outgrow the fixed habit of unconditionally accepting what our better judg- 
ment would now applaud us for rejecting. 


William de Srey gs 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, DICTATED BY GENERAL VARNUM IN 
1819, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AND NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


Joseph Bradley Varnum, son of Major Samuel Varnum and Hannah 
Mitchell, was born in Bracutt January 29th old stile, or February 9th new 
stile 1751; his father and mother buried their three children who died 
in childhood; afterwards they had four sons, Samuel, James Mitchell, 
Joseph Bradley, and Daniel, and five daughters, who all lived to be married. 
James Mitchell had a collegiate education: the rest of the family were 
brought up together with the scanty opportunity of schooling which was 
afforded to the youth of that time, in the town of Dracutt; and the 
opportunity was indeed very scanty. 

Thus our Joseph Bradley Varnum was left to devise ways and means to 
procure an education for himself,* such as would enable him to transact any 
important business which might be assigned him by his country, with repu- 
tation to himself and advantage to his employers; with this view he pro- 
cured such necessary books as could be obtained in his neighborhood, 
which to be sure formed buta very scanty library for a young man to recur 
to in order to obtain a knowledge of the arts and sciences, without a teacher. 
His father was a farmer, and his industry and economy, together with the 
necessities of his family, induced him to keep his son assiduously and con- 
stantly employed in that occupation until he was twenty-five years of age; 
but this strict attention to agriculture did not prevent him from a recur- 
rence to his little library, and every other means which came fairly within 
his power, for the purpose of acquiring such an education as was the object 
of his pursuits.) He employed many hours in pursuit of his object, while 
many of his neighbors and friends were reposing themselves with easy res- 
piration on their pillows. In fact, in regard to all the improvements which 
he has made in the arts and sciences, he was almost entirely self taught ; 


* The portrait of General Joseph Bradley Varnum, who was the brother of Judge James M. 
Varnum—one of the first Judges of the Northwest Territory—appeared in the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History for September, 1887. In addition to his military commissions referred to in this auto- 
biography, he was state senator for many years, sheriff of Middlesex county, justice of the court of 
common pleas, chief justice of the court of general sessions, member of Congress from 1795 
to 1811, speaker of the House of Representatives during roth and 11th Congresses, United States 
Senator 1811-17, and president pro tem. of United States Senate at one period of his service. 
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how far he has succeeded in those acquirements must be left for those who 
have been acquainted with him, and the world to judge. 

When he was about thirteen years of age, it pleased the great Sovereign 
of the Universe by the influences of his holy spirit, to manifest to him the 
enormity and evil nature of sin, and the direful consequences of living and 
dying in a state of unbelief; the wickedness of his own heart was made 
manifest to him in such glowing colors, that at many times he almost sunk 
into a state of despair; this situation of mind continued for more than 
three years; at length it was made manifest to him that Jesus Christ the 
Redeemer, by his virtuous life, painful death, and glorious resurrection, 
had wrought out and brought in, a complete salvation for every believ- 
ing, repenting, and returning sinner; that this salvation, wherever it is 
applied to any soul, is the free gift and sovereign grace of the triune God 
—and not from any virtue or merit in the creature. This powerful work 
of Jehovah has been frequently expressed by him, as the great sheet- 
anchor of his soul, and has enabled him in his military, civil and political 
characters, to view the cause of liberty, good government, and the welfare 
and-happiness of the people of his beloved nation, to be the primary 
objects which he was bound in duty to pursue in his several important 
public cffices ; which by the sufferance of the people and their immediate 
agents, he had been called upon to sustain; and he has often, upon a retro- 
spective view of his own conduct, in all the public capacities aforesaid, 
expressed great consolation, that all his decisions in his public capacities 
have been governed agreeably to the dictates of his own conscience and 
the views above recited. But he has also expressed a repungent regret, 
that he has been left to wander in many instances from the paths of 
virtue and uprightness, both in committing offences against the divine 
law, and in the omission of many duties enjoined by the gospel of peace. 
Oh! the depravity of the human heart; but great and incomprehensible 
are the beneficence and mercy of Jehovah, through the merits of the sec- 
ond person in the adorable trinity. 

In the year 1818 it pleased the Lord to impress his mind with a deep 
sense of the necessity of forsaking the pleasures of sin, and of a perse- 
verance in the discharge of all the duties prescribed in the gospel; he 
remained under this impression until the spring of the year 1819, when he 
was compelled no ionger to halt between two opinions, but to come for- 
ward and embrace the ordinances of peace. On the 11th day of July, he, 
together with his beloved wife, and five others, were emersed in baptism 
by the Rev’d Charles O. Kimball; on the 5th day of August following, 
they with others were formed into a church, by the name of Baptist Church 
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in Dracutt, and the succeeding autumn the said church was received into 
the Boston Baptist Association, and received from that Association the 
right hand of fellowship. 

From the first impressions upon his mind of a serious nature he was led 
to an examination of the holy Scriptures, the result of which was that the 
gospel knows of no other baptism than that of believers, nor any other 
mode than that of emersion. Inthe year 1769 he for the first time became 
acquainted with his present beloved wife, that acquaintance was continued 
until the 26th day of January, 1773, on which day they entered into the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and on the 4th day of February following, they com- 
menced the station of housekeeping at Dracutt. She was the daughter of 
a respectable farmer in Pelham, Newhampshire, by the name of Jacob 
Butler. They have lived together in this endeared relation for more than 
forty-eight years, and have been blessed with twelve promising children, 
six sons and six daughters. The names of the sons were George Wash- 
ington, Joseph Bradley, James Mitchell, Jacob Butler, John Hancock, and 
Benjamin Franklin. The names of the daughters were Hitty, Molly, 
Phebe, Abigail, Hannah, and Phebe the second; added to these is Harriet 
Swett Varnum, their grand-daughter and adopted daughter. 

Notwithstanding the cordiality and friendship which has uniformly per- 
vaded both their minds towards each other since their first acquaintance, 
they have been called upon to sustain many grievous trials and afflictions, 
which required Christian fortitude to sustain. For the first nine years of 
their dwelling together nothing unusually grievous occurred, except the loss 
of a darling daughter eighteen months old, while he was absent in the 
army. In the year 1782 they had a house, together with a principal part 
of their furniture and other property, to a large amount consumed by fire, 
which seemed to devour a greater part of the property which by their 
industry and economy they had accumulated in that early stage of life ; 
yet finding that none of their dear children were consumed in the flames, 
they had reason to bless God that nothing more grievous had befallen 
them. . Their enterprise, industry and economy were exerted, and through 
the blessings of Providence, they have been enabled to acquire a comfort- 
able livelihood and raise their numerous, and, as they trust, respectable 
family, with an education which enables them to transact the various 
branches of business calculated to render them respectable in life, and 
procure for themselves and families a comfortable subsistence. In the year 
1797, Mr. Varnum was afflicted with a violent attack of the yellow fever 
in Philadelphia, which strongly threatened his dissolution; the poignant 
grief which this intelligence brought to his affectionate and beloved wife 
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and dear family, caused great distress and anxiety on their minds, but 
being under Providence blessed by the skill and affectionate attendance of 
the great Dr. Rush, the fever was broke within five or six days, and he was 
recovered to a state of health in due time. 

When he commenced business for himself he was furnished by his 
father with one hundred and sixty acres of land, with half a dwelling-house 
and a small barn thirty feet by twenty ; a very small proportion of land was 
under cultivation and almost entirely without any permanent fence, and 
he had for those times to pay a considerable sum of money for the benefit 
of his brethren. But having been raised a farmer he became attached to 
that occupation in preference to any other occupation or profession ; he 
therefore pursued it with all the industry and perseverance which his 
robust constitution for many years would permit, so that with the industry 
and economy of his wife, and the aid of his children, he has now in posses- 
sion in his own right of upwards of five hundred acres of land, a great part 
of which is under good cultivation; he has reared and finished extensive 
buildings, divided his farm into suitable lots by stone walls, so that he has 
now more than ten miles of good stone fence upon it. 

His sons were severally and industriously employed in agriculture until 
they respectively arrived at the age of twenty-one years. His daughters 
were as constantly employed in all kinds of house work, attention to the 
dairy, and in all kinds of domestic manufactures, except in both cases the 
time which they necessarily expended in acquiring a suitable literary edu- 
cation; they all became industrious and have been doing very well for 
themselves in the necessary acquirements for a livelihood, and now they 
all sustain respectable and moral characters. He is therefore fully per- 
suaded in his own mind, as he always has been, that parents can do nothing 
better for their children than to bring them up in the habits of industry 
and economy and in the fear of the Lord. 

They feel great consolation that their honest endeavors through the 
beneficence of Divine Providence have been so far blest that they are 
placed above want as to the necessaries and comforts of this life, and that, 
unless the afflictions of Job come upon them they have reason to hope 
that they shall not be under the necessity of calling upon an innocent 
public to support them ; and their consolation is still very much heightened 
when they contemplate how much comfort and satisfaction is afforded 
them by the conduct of their children, and their constant prayers to 
Heaven are that they and their children may feel a humble sense of the 
goodness of Divine Providence towards them in all their prosperity, and 
that in adversity they have only received gentle chastisements for their 
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wanderings from the path of rectitude by the hand of a kind and benevo- 
lent heavenly Parent,.and that they may all be born of the spirit of 
God and embrace the kind offers of the great Redeemer in his holy gospel, 
so that, when a dissolution between their spirits and bodies shall take 
place, their spirits shall be wafted on the wings of the holy Angels of God 
into the heavenly Jerusalem, where they may be permitted to surround 
the table of the Lord in company with the holy angels and the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

In the year 1765, when the famous Stamp Act passed the British Par- 
liament and became a law, and a principle of liberty and patriotism were 
roused in his breast, although then quite a youth, he applied himself 
to the study of the various systems of government in the world, and espe- 
cially to the propriety or impropriety of the measures which had been 
taken by Great Britain towards America, which by no means lessened his 
opposition to the Stamp Act, nor was he much elated when the repeal of 
this obnoxious act in 1766 took place, when he considered the circum- 
stances and principles on which the repeal was effected. The Tax Act of 
1767 upon tea and other articles to be imported into America confirmed 
him that his former apprehensions were not il! founded, nor did he relax 
in those feelings upon the repeal of the act of 1767, excepting that of three 
cents per pound on tea. While the British troops were in Boston, trans- 
ported thither with an avowed design of enforcing submission to the 
mother country, a military ardor glowed in his breast, and with a view the 
better to enable himself to become useful in the defence and in anticipa- 
tion of the independence of his country, he, in an isolated and apparently 
obscure situation, visited the British troops in Boston from day to day, for 
some time; after what he had acquired from that source he applied himself 
to the study of the then most recent and approved authors upon tactics 
and military discipline, by which means he acquired many of the rudi- 
ments of discipline necessary to be possessed by the soldier. 

Previous to the Revolutionary War, in the arrangement of the militia 
of Massachusetts under the royal government, the town of Dracutt in 
which he lived was formed into one company, but no arrangements were 
made by thé officers of that government for calling out the militia or for 
affording them opportunity for acquiring the knowledge of tactics. 

The massacre committed by the British soldiery in 1770 seemed to 
rouse every latent spark of the love of liberty and independence which 
had for some time apparently laid dormant in the breasts of the inhabit- 
ants of that town. Soon after the massacre they formed themselves into 


two volunteer companies; one of them included about seventy men, went 
Vor. XX.—No. 5.—28 
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on to organize themselves in a manner similar to the organization under 
the royal government, and although at that time, according to the views 
of the people generally, Joseph Bradley Varnum was but a boy and quite 
too young to be intrusted with military command, yet having been 
acquainted with his manners and disposition and learned something of his 
military acquirements, they unanimously made choice of him for their 
captain—the train band then included men from fifteen to sixteen years 
of age; they went on harmoniously, frequently meeting for discipline, and 
making as much progress therein as the nature of the case would permit, 
until December, 1774, when the provincial Congress thought proper to 
continue the royal arrangement of the militia into regiments and com- 
panies as the best adapted rule of procedure under existing circumstances, 
and agreed that there should be enlisted twelve thousand men to act as 
minute men on any particular emergency. The volunteer companies in 
Dracutt being attached to good order and government, reassumed their 
standing as private soldiers, and the whole company thus again collected 
made choice of Stephen Russell as captain, Ephraim Colburn as first 
lieutenant, Simon Colburn as second lieutenant, and Abraham Colburn as 
ensign. These were all respectable gentlemen considerably advanced in 
life, but all of them almost totally uninformed in tactics and military dis- 
cipline. In order to acquire a degree of necessary information in the 
military art they employed the said Varnum as an instructor, both to 
themselves and the militia under their command, in which capacity he 
continued to serve them until after the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, without fee or reward, while he continued in the honorable 
station of a private soldier in the said company, and as such marched with 
Captain Russell to the battle of Lexington, which took place on the 19th 
of April, 1775, and upon various other occasions of alarm throughout the 
year 1775, and until the British troops evacuated the town of Boston, on 
the 17th of March, 1776. In the course of the year 1775, by the advice 
of the Continental Congress, the provincial Congress organized themselves 
into a legislature similar to that under which they acted prior to 1774, 
conformed as nigh as possible to the spirit and substance of the charter, 
and were only to last till a governor of His Majesty’s appointment would 
consent to govern the colony according to its charter. 

The legislature thus formed, having now organized the militia, they 
divided the town of Dracutt into two companies, a choice of officers was 
ordered, and the company to which the said Varnum belonged, both train 
band and alarm list, except seven old men, avowed that they had no dis- 
like to him as an officer except as to his age. The next day after the 
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choice he had an interview with each of those dissenters, and informed 
them individually that he was convinced that the time was fast approach- 
ing when the greatest difficulties and distress would probably meet every 
man in the community, and especially those who held a commission and 
took up arms against the royal government. This he himself was willing 
to hazard in defence of the glorious cause of liberty and equal rights, in 
which the people had so generally embarked, but if he should accept the 
command he should certainly stand in need of all the advice and aid which 
the wisdom of each individual in the company could possibly afford him. 
Yet, as he might, by their opposition, fail of receiving all that aid, he 
would write a line to the field officer who presided at the election and 
signify to him his non-acceptance of the appointment, if either of them 
would carry the same to the presiding officer ; but they one and all refused 
to do it, saying they had rather submit to the choice as it stood than to be 
at that trouble. He then told them that if they would not be at that 
small trouble he should accept the command, and that he felt fully deter- 
mined to perform his duty without favor or partiality ; that, therefore, 
notwithstanding their advanced years, they must expect equal with the 
other members of the company to do their duty or abide the rigor of 
the law. Accordingly he gave his answer to accept the command, and 
on the 31st day of May, 1776, he received a commission from the then 
government of Massachusetts, signed by sixteen colonial councilors. In 
this unsettled state of things it was found necessary to beg the govern- 
ment to reorganize the militia a number of times in the course of the 
Revolutionary War, and consequently to make a new choice of officers, 
at which reorganization the said Varnum had the unanimous vote of 
the company. He held the command of the same company until April 
4th, 1787. 

In the course of the Revolutionary War there were many repeated 
calls for soldiers both by the national and state governments which he 
strictly attended to, and never failed in a single instance of raising the 
quota assigned to the company under his command. 

His time during that period was very much occupied in attending 
trainings, in raising men, in procuring them to be mustered, and in deliver- 
ing them over to their proper officers. In addition to the expenditure of 
his time, it became necessary for him to expend considerable sums of money 
in the discharge of the duties of his office, neither of which accorded 
with his pecuniary circumstances. But such was his love of liberty and 
the ardor of patriotism which constantly glowed in his breast that he 
was firmly determined to abandon every pecuniary consideration, and idea 
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of the accumulation of property, rather than abandon, or ia any measure 
relax in the glorious cause of liberty and independence. 

Through the whole of this struggle he had the consolation of the accord- 
ance of his beloved wife; when soldiers were called upon to go into the 
service who were not possessed of blankets, her feelings induced her to sup- 
ply them to the last one she had; when they wanted shirts or knapsacks 
she furnished them by cutting up her sheets even to those of her own bed, 
relying on divine Providence for strength to manufacture more in their room. 

In 1771, he marched with a volunteer company from the town of Dra- 
cutt to the siege of Burgoyne, and on the 17th of October, 1777, he had 
the consolation of seeing a whole British army, with Burgoyne at their 
head, march from the heights, music beating a retreat, upon the plains of 
Saratoga, and there lay down their arms and surrender themselves prison- 
ers of war to the American army and militia. Burgoyne’s army, when he 
left Canada, consisted of nine thousand five hundred and seventy-five men ; 
when he surrendered there were on the field 

British officers and soldiers—Germans 

Canadians, Tories, etc 

General Burgoyne’s staff 

Prisoners of war before the surrender 

Sick and wounded 

Deserted 

Killed and made prisoners at Bennington 

Killed between 17th September and 17th October 
Taken at Lake George 

Killed in Harkeman’s battle 


Varnum and his command again volunteered their services and guarded 
the German troops from Saratoga to Winter Hill, near Boston, depositing 
the prisoners there on the seventh day of November, 1777. In 1778, he 
marched in command of a company of militia to Rhode Island to join 
with General Sullivan in a contemplated attack upon that place in conjunc- 
tion with a French fleet which met us there. The fleet being dispersed by 
a heavy gale of wind it became necessary for the General to retreat. They 
retreated by the way of Providence and served out the term of their 
enlistment at East Greenage and Warwick. 

In the year 1776-77~he left the senate chamber and marched with a 
militia company with General Lincoln to quell the insurrection of Shays 
and others in the western counties; this was not a bloody campaign but a 
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very fatiguing one, the snow being deep and the weather exceedingly 
cold. The army marched from Hatfield after eight o'clock in the evening 
to Petersham before breakfast-time next morning, thirty-three miles, with- 
out eating or stopping, the snow being more than two feet deep; and about 
six inches of light snow had fallen the day before the troops marched from 
Hatfield. The evening was pleasant, but about twelve o'clock at night the 
wind became boisterous and the weather extremely cold; the light snow 
was blown about so as to fill the atmosphere like the most fatiguing snow- 
storm. The snow was much drifted, many of the men were severely 
frozen, in consequence of which several lost their lives, the insurgents fled, 
but from the state of the army, were not pursued. After the dispersion of 
Shays’ army and the march of the militia upon Petersham to Pittsfield to 
quell the insurrection in that quarter, the General found it necessary to 
send an express to the General Court at Boston to procure money to pay 
such troops as he thought necessary toretain in service. The said Varnum 
was selected, made a rapid trip to Boston, procured the necessary supplies, 
and returned to Pittsfield, three hundred and twenty miles out, and in less 
than three days and a half. During this winter’s campaign Mrs. Varnum 
was annoyed by a number of those friendly tothe insurrection and insulted 
in a most menaced manner, but that heroic zeai and undeviating patriotism 
which was her uniform characteristic during the Revolutionary War enabled 
her promptly to repel their insinuations and menaces in a manner which 
compelled them to retire with apparent shame and confusion of face. The 
happy termination of this extensive insurrection may be fully learned by 
attending to the history of the same, and it is believed that the insurrec- 
tion had a very considerable agency in the formation and adoption of a 
Federai Constitution. The company over which he presided all were 
cordial toward him, affectionate at all times, ready to afford him all the 
aid in the discharge of the duties of his office within their power; they 
were always attentive and obedient to his calls upon them and his com- 
mands when on parade. After serving eleven years in the capacity aforesaid 
he left'them as their commander in a state of excellent order and disci- 
pline. On his return home from the Shays’ insurrection he was elected by 
his brother officers as commander of the regiment in which he had so long 
served, and received a colonel’s commission on the 4th day of April, 1787. 
The lieutenant-colonel and major, who were superseded by his election, 
served under his command for one year. Immediately after his promotion 
he ordered out the several companies in the regiment on different days 
and attended upon their discipline himself, so that his first regimental 
muster in the autumn of 1787 produced astonishment among the specta- 
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tors and especially among those who were best acquainted with military 
discipline. 

The officers were prompt and uniform in giving the words of command. 
Throughout the day many evoiutions were performed with great precision 
and accuracy, and it was announced by many officers who had been through 
the Revolutionary War in the army as well as others that the regiment was 
highly pre-eminent in point of order and discipline to any other regiment 
in the commonwealth. This day excited a spirit of emulation among the 
military corps in the state which has never been extinguished, yet it is be- 
lieved that this regiment retained their supremacy in the knowledge of tac- 
tics so long as he continued in the command of it, which was about six years. 

On the 22d day of November, 1802, he was elected and commissioned 
brigadier-general of the second brigade third division of the militia of Massa- 
chusetts, the same brigade in which he had performed his militia services, 
in which capacity he served about three years with the same military ardor 
and zeal for promoting military order, discipline and knowledge, which had 
characterized his military character in former commands. 

On the 25th of June in the year 1805, he was appointed major-general 
of the said third division by the unanimous vote in the house of represent- 
atives and a concurrent unanimous vote in the senate with the exception 
of one member whose name and county delicacy forbids us to mention. 
He has continued in that capacity from the time of his appointment to the 
present period. He has attended to the good order, discipline and acqui- 
sition in military knowledge, which has been manifest in his former stations 
and which the important extension of his military command required. He 
has attended to the reviews and inspections of the several regiments and 
corps composing the division, when called out by legal authority, except 
when bodily indisposition has prevented. 

And it is confidently believed that no division of the militia in the com- 
monwealth stand pre-eminent to them if equal in all the acquirements nec- 
essary to enable an armed body of independent yeomanry, mechanics, and 
traders, whose breasts are fired with love of liberty and independence to 
support the wholesome laws of the country and repel every invading foe. 


Contributed by 
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THE POET’S AWAKENING 


One day as there lay in a green, shady nook, 
Quite hid in the bushes, that grow by the brook, 


A youth, who was musing, half-lost in a dream, 
There fell on his ear a soft voice from the stream. 


O dreamer, arouse thee! chase sleep from thy brow; 
A new life awaits thee, thy work begins now. 


Thy thoughts were not given to be wasted ever, 
But shaped in sweet numbers to live on forever. 


O fear not! I'll lead thee, where wild flowers grow, 
Past wood-land and meadow, where soft breezes blow. 


Such sights I’ll unfold to thy wondering eyes, 
That earth will seem heaven, and thou in the skies. 


The secrets of nature shall not say thee nay ; 
The dark things of wonder shall shine as the day. 


The language of birds, and the thought of each flower, 
By thy mystical gift shall unfold to thy power. 


Thy tongue shall find words to fit daintiest thought, 
And thy rhythm shall roll in sweet melody wrought. 


Thy dreams and thy musings, with love for a leaven, 
Shall fall on hearts weary like rain-drops from heaven. 


But, poet, in turn for this song-gift divine, 
Thy heart’s whole devotion must ever be mine. 


Reward for thy worship is undying fame— 
Thy songs shall live, joy giving, ever the same. 


Young minstrel, farewell ; let thy song take its flight ; 
Thy task is the poet’s, the crown’s on the height. 


New York Cry. , Si Mullhdr.. 





MINOR TOPICS 
REVOLUTIONARY TROOPS 


Editor of Magazine of American History: 


_ Captain Jacob Rumph commanded a partisan company in the Revolutionary 
army, recruited chiefly from the Orangeburg (South Carolina) District. This 
company was conspicuous for its raids and fights with the South Carolina tories 
in 1783. The name of the officer who commanded the battalion, or regiment, of 
which Captain Rumph’s company was a part, was Colonel Wm. Russell Thomp- 
son.* Following is a list of names of members of Captain Rumph’s company, 
taken from authentic records. The following list is sent to THE MAGAZINE, with 
the hope of eliciting further information in regard to the command. 


Marcus J. WRIGHT. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Jacob Rumph, Captain. 
Jacob Wannamaker, rst Lt. Lewis Golson, Sergeant 
John Golson, 2d Lt. Daniel Gisendanner, Clerk 


Frederick Snell John Densler, now Dantzler 
John Cooke John Miller 
Henry Whestone‘now spelled Whet- Henry Wannamaker 
stone) Jesse Pearson 
Peter Snell Jacob Amaka 
John Moorer Jacob Hoegar, now Hurger 
John Ditchell Christian Inabnet 
Paul Stroman George Shingler 
Jacob Riser Anthony Robinson 
Abram Miller John Cooney, now Cooner 
John Lemmerman Jacob Stroman 
John Whestone John Deremus, now Deramus 
Michael Zigler, now Ziegler Jacob Cooney 
Peter Pound Thomas Aberhart 
John Ott John Stroman 
David Rumph Nicholas Dill 
John Rumph Peter Staley 
John Hoober, now Hover Nicholas Rickenbacker 


* Colonel Wm. Russell Thompson was the officer in command of the forces which held General 
Clinton in check at the storming of Fort Moultrie. 





Nicholas Hulong 

John Inabnet 

John Houk 

Jacob Rickenbacker 
Robert Bayley, now Baily 
Arthur Barrot 

John Amaka 

Michael Larey 

George Ryly, now Riley 
John Amaka 

John Brown 

Daniel Bouden 
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Benj. Collar, now Culler 
Conrad Crider 

Abram Ott 

Frederick Burtz 

Peter Crouk, now Crook 

Martin Grambik, now Gramling 
John Dudley 

John Richenhacker 


_ Isaac Lester 


Henry Lester 
Henry Stroman 
John Housliter 


Wm. Hall 





THE MORALS OF CHESS. BY DR. FRANKLIN 


“* Life a kind of chess.” 


[This practical essay of the great philosopher long since buried from public view in the tomb 
of a London magazine of a former century, snaps into our pages like a thing of life. Its sugges- 
tions are forcible—for life is not unlike a game of chess ; ‘‘we have often points to gain”—and 
every intelligent reader will be interested in obtaining a glimpse of the peculiar train of thought 
chronicled four generations ago.—EDITOR. } 


The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement ; several valuable qualities 
of the mind, useful in the course of human life, are to be acquired and strengthened 
by it, so as to become habits ready on all occasions : for life is a kind of chess, in 
which we have often points to gain, and competitors or adversaries to contend with, 
and in which there is a vast variety of good and ill events that are, in some 
degree, the effect of prudence, or of the want of it. By playing at chess, then, we 
may learn— 

1st. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, and considers the consequence 
that may attend an action ; for it is continually occurring to the player, “If I move 
this piece, what will be the advantage or disadvantage of my new situation? What 
use can my adversary make of it, to annoy me! What other moves can I make to 
support it, and to defend myself from his attacks ?” 

2d. Circumspection, which surveys the whole chess-board, or scene of action ; 
the relation of the several pieces, and their situations ; the dangers they are repeat- 
edly exposed to; the several possibilities of their aiding each other ; the probabil- 
ities that the adversary may make this or that move, and attack this or that piece ; 
and what different means can be used to avoid the stroke, or turn its consequences 
against him. é 
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3d. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. This habit is best acquired 
by observing strictly the laws of the game ; such as, if you touch a piece, you must 
move it somewhere ; if you set it down, you must let it stand. 

Therefore, it would be the better way to observe these rules, as the game 
becomes thereby more the image of human life, and particularly of war ; in which, 
if you have incautiously put yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you can- 
not obtain leave of your enemies to withdraw your troops, and place them more 
securely ; but you must abide all the consequences of your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being discouraged by present 
bad appearances in the state of our affairs; the habit of hoping for a favorable 
chance, and that of persevering in the search of resources. The game is so full of 
events, there is such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so sudden to vicis- 
situdes, and one so frequently, after contemplation, discovers the means of extri- 
cating one’s self from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is encouraged 
to continue the contest to the last, in hopes of victory from our skill ; or, at least, 
from the negligence of our adversary. And whoever considers, what in chess he 
often sees instances of, that success is apt to produce presumption and its conse- 
quent inattention, by which more is afterwards lost than was gained by the preced- 
ing advantage, while misfortunes produce more care and attention, by which the 
loss may be recovered, will learn not to be too much discouraged by any present 
successes of his adversary, nor to despair of final good fortune upon every little 
check he receives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently to choose this beneficial 
amusement in preference to others, which are not attended with the same advan- 
tages, every circumstance that may increase the pleasure of it should be regarded ; 
and every action or word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that in any way may give 
uneasiness, should be avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of both the 
parties, which is to pass the time agreeably : 

1. Therefore, if it is agreed to play according to the strict rules, then those 
rules are to be strictly observed by both parties; and should not be insisted upon 
for one side, while deviated from by the other, for this is not equitable. 

2. If it is agreed not to observe the rules exactly, but one party demands 
indulgences, he should then be as willing to allow them to the other. 

3. No false move should ever be made to extricate yourself out of a difficulty, 
or to gain an advantage ; for there can be no pleasure in playing with a man once 
detected in such unfair practice. 

4. If your adversary is long in playing, you ought not to hurry him, or express 
any uneasiness at his delay ; not even by looking at your watch, or taking up a 
book to read ; you should not sing, nor whistle, nor make a tapping with your feet 
on the floor, or with your fingers on the table, nor do anything that may distract 
his attention ; for all these things displease, and they do not prove your skill in 
playing, but your craftiness and your rudeness. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LEG CASES 


No man clothed with such vast power as President Lincoln ever wielded it 
more tenderly and more forbearingly. No man holding in his hands the key of 
life and death ever pardoned so many offenders and so easily. There were from 
time to time, of course, instances of cowardice in the army in the face of the 
enemy—a crime justly punishable by the laws of war throughout the world with 
death. In the earlier years of the war all the death penalties of courts-martial had 
to be sent to the President, as commander-in-chief, for his approval. When Judge 
Holt, the Judge-Advocate-General of the army, laid the first case before the Presi- 
dent and explained it, he replied: ‘‘ Well, I will keep this a few days until I have 
more time to read the testimony.” That seemed quite reasonable. When the 
judge explained the next case, Mr. Lincoln said: “I must put this by until I can 
settle in my mind whether this soldier can better serve the country dead than liv- 
ing.”” To the third, he answered : “ The general commanding the brigade is to be 
here in a few days to consult with Stanton and myself about military matters ; I 
will wait until then, and talk the matter over with zm.” 

Finally, there was a flagrant case of a soldier, who, in the crisis of a battle, 
demoralized his regiment by his cowardice, throwing down his gun and hiding 
behind the friendly stump. When tried for his cowardice there was no defense. 
The court-martial in examining his antecedents found that he had neither father 
nor mother living, nor wife nor child ; that he was unfit to wear the loyal uniform, 
and that he was a thief who stole continually from his comrades. “ Here,” said 
Judge Holt, “is a case that comes exactly within your requirements. He does not 
deny his guilt ; he will better serve the country dead than living, as he has no rela- 
tions to mourn for him, and he is not fit to be in the ranks of patriots, at any rate.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s refuge of excuse was all swept away. Judge Holt expected, of 
course, that he would write “ approved ” on the paper ; but the President, running 
his long fingers through his hair, as he often used to do when in serious thought, 
replied : ‘ Well, after all, Judge, I think I must put this with my leg cases.” 

“ Leg cases,” said Judge Holt, with a frown at this supposed levity of the Presi- 
dent in a case of life and death. ‘ What do you mean by /eg cases, sir?” 

“Why, why,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “do you see those papers crowded into 
those pigeon-holes ? they are the cases that you call by that long title, ‘ cowardice 
in the face of an enemy,’ but I call them, for short, my ‘leg cases.’ I put it to 
you, sir, and I leave it for you to decide for yourself ; if Almighty God gives a 
man cowardly legs, how can he help their running away with him ?” 

Schuyler Colfax, in Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE QUAINT PETITION OF MARY ELLIS FOR THE COLLECTION 
OF A DEBT 


A DRESSMAKER’S BILL IN 1790. 


[Among the papers of Rev. Dr. Derwick Romeyn, contributed by Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt. 
ig the pap 2 7 


To the Honorable Henry Glen and Isaac Vrooman 
Esq‘ two of the Judges of the Court of Common please 
of the City and County of Albany. 


The petition of Mary Ellis of the County of Albany—humbly sheweth 

That your petitioner was an inhabitant of the County of Albany on the Ninth 
day of July in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy 
Six and that Daniel Clause of the County of Montgomery before the said Ninth 
day of July in the year aforesaid was indebted to your petitioner for the sum of 
one pound eleven shillings, and that also Guy Johnson of the same County Last 
above mentioned was indebted to your petitioner for the sum of one pound twelve 
shillings. ‘That all the estate real as well as personal of the said Daniel Clause and 
Guy Johnson is become forfeited’by the attainder of the said Daniel Claws and 
Guy Johnson to the people of this State under the act of the Legislature of the 
said State Intitled an act for the forfeiture and sale of the Estates of persons who 
have adhered to the enemies of this State, and for Declaring the Sovreignity of the 
people of this State in respect to all property within the same passed the 22° of 
October 1779. Your petitioner therefore humbly prays, that your honours will be 
pleased to examine your petitioners Claim and demand against the Estates of the 
said Daniel Clause and Guy Johnson in Consequence of the debt aforesaid and 
according to Equity and Good Conscience determine the same agreeable to an 
act Entitled an act for the speedy Sale of the Confiscated and forfeited Estates 
within the State and for other purposes therein mentioned passed the 19th day of 
May 1784— 

And if your honours shall determine in favour of your petitioner to grant unto 
your petitioner such Certificates and other relief as by the said act is prescribed, 

And your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray, 
Mary Ellis. 
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Schenectady July 19" 1790 


1775 Feb” 11"*. Daniel Claws To Mary Ellis D* 
To making a Calico gown - 
Do. 20 To making one do_~— - 
To altering a Silk gown - 
April 1 To altering two Calico gowns 
To making a habbit for Peggy 
To making two gowns - 


L}- 
The above account was Sworn 
to before me, this 12th of July 1790 Mary Ellis. 
Isaac Vrooman 

1775 March 11% Guy Johnson to Mary Ellis D* 

To making a Calico gown sssilk is - 

To altering a frock - - : 
April 8. To making a Silk & gratticote 2 

To making a Frock - 

To making two bonnets 

To making a Clash (Calash) 


July 12 1790 
The above account is sworn to 
before me 
Isaac Vrooman. 
Mary Ellis 





NOTES 


NOTES 


BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN SCIENCE— 
Iam not in sympathy with those who 
feel that their dignity is lowered when 
their investigations lead toward im- 
provement in the physical condition of 
mankind, but I feel that the highest 
functions of science is to minister to 
their mental and moral welfare. Here 
in the United States, more than in any 
other country, it is necessary that 
sound, accurate knowledge and a scien- 
tific manner of thought should exist 
among the people, and the man of 
science is becoming, more than ever, 
the natural custodian of the treasured 
knowledge of the world. To him, above 
all others, falls the duty of organizing 
and maintaining institutions for the 
diffusion of knowledge, the schools, the 
museums, the expositions, the societies, 
the periodicals. To him, more than to 
any other American, should be made 
familiar the words of President Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address to the 
American people : 

“ Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion it 
should be enlightened.”— John Brown 
Goode'’s Address before Biological So- 
ciety. 


PAPER-RULING—The following ad- 
vertising card, pasted in an old volume, 
may be an addition to facts as to paper- 
ruling. 


W. Hupson STEPHENS 
LowvILLe, N. Y. 


“Geo. Howorth, Book-BINDER 
in all its various branches and 
PAPER RULER 
by Machine— 
Corner of the Darby Road : Quarter of 
a mile West from the Market Street 
bridge, over the River Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia. 


N.B.—AccounT Books Ruled to any 
pattern and Bound at the shortest no- 
tice, on the most reasonable terms. 

March 12, 1819.” 


Lewis cass—In his “ Men and Meas- 
ures of Half a Century,” just published, 
the Honorable Hugh McCulloch says : 
“ Lewis Cass held the office of general 
superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
Michigan for many years. During that 
period he negotiated a score of treaties 
with Indian tribes by which he might 
have enriched himself and his friends, 
but so uprightly did he administer his 
trust that no stain ever rested upon his 
reputation. I did not have the honor 
of an intimate acquaintance with him, 
but I knew him well enough to entertain 
for him the highest respect. Of the 
distinguished men of his day I can think 
of few, if any, more deserving of high 
honor than General Cass. As a soldier, 
Secretary of War, minister to France, 
senator, Secretary of State, he ex- 
hibited qualities of a very high charac- 
ter—learning, executive ability, diplo- 
matic skill, graceful oratory, statesman- 
ship. He failed in his highest ambition, 
as did his compeers, Clay and Webster, 
but his failure neither soured his temper 
nor weakened his zeal in his country’s 





NOTES 


service. Fortunately for himself 
and his family, he bought, in 1815, a 
large farm near the village of Detroit. 
This village soon became a town and 
city, of which this farm became an im- 
portant part. Thus, by the investment 
of a few thousand dollars, General Cass 
became a millionaire. 


PURITAN GENTLEMEN—In an ad- 
dress on the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of New Haven, William L. 
Kingsiey says: “ The Puritans gave to 
the world a new idea of what it is to be 
a gentleman. With the views respect- 
ing manhood, which they received from 
the Bible, they conceived a new idea as 
to what is the proper way to treat others, 
Polished manners, and a gracious de- 
portment to one’s equals is not enough, 
according to the Puritan idea. A man 
may ‘smile and smile and be a villain.’ 
There should be such delicacy of per- 
ception of the rights and feelings of 
others as to lead a person not only to 
avoid giving offense to any, high or low, 
but the perception should be accom- 
panied by such a treatment of all as 
reveals a friendly feeling. This idea of 
a gentleman did not exist before the 
time of the Puritans. I do not say that 
there were not persons who had such a 
character. But Shakespeare uses the 
word ‘gentleman’ more than five hun- 
dred times, and not once to designate 
anything more than a person of high 
social position. One of the most elo- 
quent English essayists of modern times, 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, a dignitary of 
the Anglican Church, says that ‘ Puritan 
and not the cavalier conception of what 
a British gentleman should be is the one 
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accepted by the whole British nation at 
this day.’” 


WHITTIER’S ADVICE'TO A BOY—My 
acquaintance with the poet Whittier 
dates from a lovely summer afternoon 
just before my fifteenth birthday. Whit- 
tier, as is well known, spends much of 
the summer season near Asquam Lake, 
in the hill country of New Hampshire. 
As my father then was living only a few 
miles from this sylvan spot, he and I 
drove over to see the Quaker bard,— 
known to us hitherto only through his 
poems. I shall not try to describe the 
tall, noble figure and delicate yet com. 
manding features with which we are all 
familiar, nor attempt, either, to repeat the 
sparkling conversation which ensued. 

One thing especially impressed me at 
the time, and will never be forgotten. 
Mr. Whittier said that his early ambition 
had been to become a prominent poli- 
tician, and from this ideal he was per- 
suaded only by the earnest appeals of his 
friends. Taking their advice, he united 
with the persecuted and obscure sect of 
abolitionists, and to this course, he said, 
he attributed all his after-success in life. 
Then, turning to me and laying his 
hand on my head, he remarked, in his 
gentle voice: “ My lad, if thou would’st 
win success, join thyself to some unpop- 
ular but noble cause.” My father 
chanced to mention, before leaving, that 
I had occasionally written scraps of 
poetry. Whittier kindly asked me to 
send him some verses on my return, 
which I readily promised, and, armed 
with his autograph, I retreated to the 
carriage, happier, I dare say, than I 
have ever been before or since. 
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Some days afterward I mailed to the 
poet a few rhymes which had seen light 
in a religious journal published in Bos- 
ton. The reply, as dear a treasure to- 
day as it was then, spoke flatteringly of 
my effort, and closed with the following 
advice : 


I would not advise thee to publish 
much for the present. In two or three 
years much will have been gained by 
thee. Study, experience, close observa- 
tion of Nature, and patient brooding 
over thy verse will do a great deal for 
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thee. I would, however, advise no 
young man to depend upon poetry. A 
profession or trade is needed; and 
brave work must be done in a world of 
need and suffering. With kind remem- 
brance of thy father, and with ali good 
wishes for thyself, I am truly thy fr’d, 
Joun G. WHITTIER 
Would it be a bad idea to send a copy 
of this letter to every aspiring young 
verse-writer in the land? 
FRED. LAWRENCE KNOWLES, 
in The Writer. 


QUERIES 


THIRTEEN NOT AN UNLUCKY NUM- 
BER—Laditor of Magazine of American 
History : Will some of your learned his- 
torians explore the records of the past 
and explain why we are distressed and 
guided at all our dinner parties by the 
silly superstition that if thirteen sit at 
table together one of the members must 


necessarily die before the year is out? 
Is there not just as much proof to be 
discovered that thirteen is not an un- 
lucky number? Can we not dispense 
altogether with this disturbing element 
in our social affairs ? 
OLIVER Haywoop 
BuFFALO, N, Y. 


REPLIES 


FIsKE’S SERMON [xx. 313.] Mr. 
Frank B. Gay, Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, writes that 
there is a copy of Mr. Fiske’s sermon 
on Joshua Spooner in the library of that 
institution. Dr. Charles Deane, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical society writes that he has a copy of 
the second edition in his own private col- 
lection. Mr. J. B. Drew, librarian, Pil- 
grim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
sends us corrective information as to the 
execution of Mrs. Spooner. He says: 
“Mrs. Stebbins must have confused 
some other execution with the one in 
question, which did not take place on 
Boston Common, but in Worcester, the 


shire-town of the county which includes 
Brookfield where the murder was com- 
mitted. In the Continental Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser, Boston, July 9, 1778, 
appears the following: ‘ Thursday 
last, were executed at Worcester, agree- 
ably to their sentence, Mrs. Bathshebe 
Spooner [daughter of the noted Tim- 
othy Ruggles, one of the mandamus 
counsellors] prime Conspirator of the 
death of her Husband, Mr. Joshua 
Spooner, formerly of that town; to- 
gether with her accomplices, James 
Buchanan, Ezra Ross, and William 
Brooks, whom she hired to perpetrate 
the hellish plot.’” 
EDITOR 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its opening meeting for the season 
October 2, in its hall in Second avenue, 
President John A. King in the chair. 
The attendance was unusually large, 
and after the preliminary reports and 
business of the meeting had been ac- 
complished, an appreciative and enthu- 
siastic audience listened to the paper of 
the evening, read by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, on the “ Inauguration of Wash- 
ington, 1789,” prepared by request, as a 
fitting introduction to the interesting 
ceremonies and celebrations in perspect- 
ive for the coming year. Mrs. Lamb 
gave a careful analysis, accompanied by 
incisive comments upon them, of the 
characteristics of the members of the 
first Senate and House of Representa- 
tives under the Constitution, that assem- 
bled in New York in the spring of 1789 ; 
but no member of this body who was 
not actually present at the inauguration 
was introduced into the sketch. Min- 
utes of the proceedings of both houses of 
Congress were quoted, and other docu- 
ments hitherto unknown beyond the 
walls of the Historical Society. The 
paper contained much fresh information. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL 
sociETy held its first autumn meeting 
September 18, at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. President 
Butler read a paper proving the error of 
the statement in a recent history that 
North Carolina, like Rhode Island, 


founded her dislike to the Federal Con- 
stitution on its prohibition of bills of 
credit, because she had issued so much 
of her own. 


He showed by quotations 
Voi. XX.—No. 5.—29 


from the speeches of its opponents in 
the state convention of 1788, viz., of 
Bloodworth, Taylor, Galloway, Mc- 
Dowell, Caldwell, Lenoir, Goudy, Jones 
and others, as well as by quotations 
from the speeches of Federalists, such 
as Iredell, Davie, Maclaine, that the ob- 
jections were of a general nature, that 
too much power was granted, that this 
power was undefined, and that the 
rights of the states had not been guard- 
ed. ‘The anti-Federalists of North 
Carolina really dreaded a consolidated 
government. It was conclusively shown 
that no one objected to future prohibi- 
tion of state bills of credit, and that the 
fear of the state being forced by the 
Federal courts to pay par in specie for 
her depreciated paper was only one of 
many objections urged to immediate 
adoption. North Carolina did not re- 
ject—she only deferred accepting until 
assured the much-desired amendment 
would be adopted. 

Dr. Stephen B. Weeks presented a 
paper on “ Blackbeard, the Corsair of 
Carolina.” He sketched the rise of 
privateering and buccaneering in Amer- 
ica, and showed how Teach came to 
turn pirate. He had been a soldier in 
Queen Anne’s war, and although the 
historians accuse him of being a pirate 
before, there is no proof he was one 
prior to the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
He then became a pirate, because it 
was the easiest way for him and his men 
to make a living. He was slain at 
Ocraerhe Inlet in 1718 by Capt. Brand. 
The historians gave this honor improp- 
erly to Lieut. Maynard. The evidence 
for and against Knight was given and 
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The author came to a 
verdict of guilty; this has been the 
verdict of the state for one hundred 


summed up. 


and seventy years. Dr. Weeks then 
presented some anecdotes and local tra- 
ditions concerning the life of the pirate, 
his wives, buried treasure, body after 
death, and the real existence of at least 
one chest of his money. 

Mr. Wm. J. Andrews of Raleigh was 
elected secretary and treasurer in place 
of Dr. Weeks, who goes to the Johns 
Hopkins University to pursue his stud- 
ies. Mr. Andrews is a man of talent, is 
interested in his work, and will make a 
good officer. 





RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The October quarterly meeting was held 
October 2, President William Gam- 
mell in the chair. Reports were read 
from the secretary and the librarian, and 
various committees, after which Mr. 
Isaac P. Noyes, of Washington, D. C., 
read a paper on “Our Weather System.” 
He claims that the reports will become 
more perfectly reliable when some need- 
ed new stations are established and the 
general public show more active interest 
in the reports and assistance in collect- 
ing data. He explained why the 
weather of last summer was almost uni- 
formly heated, while this season it was 
regularly cool with intervals of heat. 

At the close of Mr. Noyes’s remarks 
the society adjourned for six weeks, 
when Mr. W. E. Foster, of the Public 
Library, will read a paper on “ The 
Rhode Island Charter of 1663.” 
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THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIE- 
Ty held its autumn meeting September 
28, in the beautiful hall of the Univer- 
sity at Princeton, New Jersey ; Rev. Dr. 
Hamill, the president, occupied the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. McCosh, after which Presi- 
dent Patton, in behalf of the faculty of 
the college, welcomed the society to 
Princeton in a most able and effective 
address—in response to the opening 
address of the president of the society; 
and the Rev. Dr. McCosh also addressed 
the assemblage. Reports were read, 
new members were elected, and several 
valuable gifts received. Colonel Halsted, 
of Newark, presented to the society the 
last photograph of the statue of Richard 
Stockton, with very interesting remarks 
on the subject, and on that of General 
Kearny. Mrs. Frederick H. Pierson, of 
Elizabeth, read a carefully prepared 
paper entitled “ Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
the historian,” giving many bright 
sketches of incidents in the interesting 
career of that well-known author and 
editor who had just been elected to 
honorary membership of the society. 
Dr. Stephen Wicks read a paper on Rev. 
Jedediah Buckinghan,, the first preacher 
at Orange Mountain ; Professor Cam- 
eron gave a rapid history of the battle 
of Princeton; and Professor Frothing- 
ham, of the Archeological chair in the 
college, in an interesting speech, devel- 
oped the idea that the existence of this 
continent was known as early as the 
sixth century to the Chinese, who fixed 
it between China and Spain. 




















HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


If we of this stirring generation were suddenly jolted backward to the time when the 
art of writing consisted in painting with different kinds of ink, or when events were 
recorded by planting trees or throwing stones into a pile, we should begin to appreciate 
our current privileges. Visitors at the British Museum are often entertained by the exam- 
ination of specimens of the earliest modes of writing on bricks, tiles, tables of stone, ivory, 
the bark of trees, and the leaves of trees. In the Sloanian Library is a Nabob’s letter on a 
piece of bark, about two yards long, and richly ornamented with gold. There are also 
several copies of the Bible written on palm leaves. The ancients appear to have written 
on any leaves they could find adapted to the purpose. Hence the name /ea/, of a book, 
referring to a tree, was derived. The Babylonians made their contracts of business on 
tiles or broken pots. Thetreaties between the Romans, Spartans, and the Jews were writ- 
ten on brass. The speech of Claudius, engraved on a plate of bronze, is preserved in the 
town-hall of Lyons, in France. There are wooden manuscripts which must have existed 
prior to 1423. In the shepherd state people wrote with thorns and awls; then they 
invented an iron bodkin. After that the sty/us came into use, made sharp at one end to 
write with, and blunt and broad at the other for effacing and correcting. But the 
Romans found these sharp instruments dangerous, as vicious persons used them for dag- 
gers. A schoolmaster was killed on one occasion with them in the hands of his own 
scholars. 


With the roll of the centuries every possible facility has been provided for perfection in 
writing and for the manufacture of books. Now the most important question before the 
rising generation is ‘ how to write.” A great number of well educated and ambitious 
people are constantly besieging and seeking to enter the literary profession. Some of 
them have genius, taste and aptitude, while many are groping in the dark. A few, possi- 
bly, are impressed with the fact, on the start, that there is no excellence reached in any 
branch of litérature without great labor. Others fancy they can climb the ladder and 
perch on the to pround with very little effort and without any previous schooling or guid- 
ance. They fail. Some try again and again, and learn the lesson of application at last, 
which would have saved them a score of troubles had it been vigorously attacked and con- 
quered in the beginning. 





To the task of interesting and aiding all literary workers with hints, suggestions, and 
practical advice, 7he Writer is devoted, as for instance, in its October number is an 
article entitled, ‘How to write a story,” the author of which says: “ There is one 
encouraging feature about writing stories which lends a ray of hope to sustain the young 
writer in his efforts. In no other field of literature is success so directly the result of cul- 
tivation and determined zeal ; for there is a literary mechanism about the work which 
cannot be disregarded, and the secret of which can be acquired only by patient and per- 
sistent study.” Then comes a hint to be remembered : ‘‘ Nothing wears so much upon a 
reader as to have long and tedious descriptions of people who never by a word or a deed 
ascribed to them really impress us as the living creatures represented.” Better still is 
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the positive advice given: ‘‘ Never locate a story amid surroundings with which you are 
not perfectly familiar. In these days of extensive travel any error which you are liable 
to make in regard to places will be easily discerned and criticised.” 





One of the most charming books of the current month is McCulloch’s Men and Meas- 
ures of Half a Century, in which the author seems to be telling a succession of stories 
almost entirely without reference to himself, or, as some one has remarked, ‘it is like the 
after-dinner talk of a man of affairs, a man of ideas, of vigorous thought and decided 
action.” He says: ‘‘ The only time I ever heard Mr. Webster in Faneuil Hall was at a 
meeting of which Mr. Otis was chairman, soon after the veto by President Jackson of the 
bill making appropriations for the extension of the national road to the Mississippi. In 
speaking of the nationality of the enterprise, of the necessity of it as a means of com- 
munication between the Eastern and Western States, Mr. Webster said: ‘ There is no 
road leading everywhere ; no road over which everybody or even a majority of the 
people travel, except, except '—and here he seemed to be at a loss for a word—‘ except 
the road to ruin,’ interjected Mr. Otis, in his clear and penetrating voice. ‘Except the 
road to ruin,’ shouted Mr. Webster, ‘and ¢hat’s an administration road!’ When 
down came a thousand feet upon the floor of the grand old hall, with an emphasis that 
made its thick walls tremble as if struck by a thunderbolt.” 





Such writings are infinitely superior to stories—short or long—of any description 
wrought simply out of the inner consciousness of immature minds. If young writers 
would only cultivate a better knowledge of the world’s affairs, their chances of success in 
literary ventures would be materially advanced. McCulloch left his New England home 
in 1833 for life in the West. That was fifty-five years ago. Hesays: ‘ Within the period 
named the population of the United States has been more than twice doubled. Sixteen 
States have been added to the Union, and what was then the far distant West has become 
the centre of population and political power.” 





There was but one railroad then in all New England, the road between Boston and 
Providence. Mr. McCulloch records: ‘‘ In 1832 I listened to an argument made before 
the House Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, by Jeremiah Mason, in favor 
of a bill for the incorporation of a company to construct a railroad from Boston to Salem. 
The bill was violently opposed by a turnpike company, on the ground that its passage 
would be an infringement of the chartered right of the company to control the traffic 
between the two cities.” An amusing anecdote is told in this connection : ‘‘ Ichabod Bart- 
lett, a contemporary of Jeremiah Mason, was one of the leading lawyers of New Hamp- 
shire. Inferior to Mr. Mason in legal knowledge, he was more than Mason’s match 
in jury trials. In a case of some importance, in which, as usual, they were on opposite 
sides, Mr. Bartlett, who was a very small man, in his address to the jury made some 
remarks which irritated Mr. Mason, who, rising to his full height (six feet and a half), 
said : ‘ May it please the court, brother Bartlett is traveling out of the record, and if your 
honor does not restrain him, I shall have to pick him up and put him in my pocket.’ 
‘And if he does,’ replied Bartlett, ‘he will have more law in his pocket than he ever had 
in his head.” The laugh was at the expense of Mr. Mason.” 
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NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA. Edited by JusTIN WIn- 
sor. Vol. V. The English and French in 
North America, 1689-1763. Vol. VI. The 
United States of North America, Royal 8vo. 
pp. 649 and 777. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

As this great historical work advances towards 
completion we are more and more impressed 
with the vast amount of conscientious labor it 
represents. The fifth volume is devoted to a 
period in which every American citizen is or 
should be interested—from 1689 to 1763. *‘ The 
English and French in America ”’ forms a theme 
of many and varied features. ‘The volume opens 
with a well written chapter on ‘‘Canada and 
Louisiana,” by Andrew McFarland Davis, which 
occupies, including the critical essay on the 
sources of information, and the editorial notes, 
some eighty-six pages. The French scattered 
their settlements from Cape Breton to the Mis- 
sissippi, and the record of their adventures 
reads like a romance. The explorations of 
Iberville and the chaotic state of affairs in 
the territory of Louisiana are illustrated very 
clearly.. The governor of Canada claimed that 
Louisiana should be brought under his jurisdic- 
tion, and found fault with Iberville for inter- 
fering with the beaver trade. The name of 
Louisiana was for a long time in doubt. It was 
indifferently mentioned as ‘‘ Louisiana or Mis- 
sissippi” in many dispatches. The era which 
this chapter covers is coincident with a period of 
decline in France ; when European politics were 
largely influenced by the desire to control terri- 
tory in the new world. A colony at that time 
was merely a business venture, and if it did not 
earn money it was a failure. The antique maps 
in this connection are excellent. 

The editor handles the subject of ‘‘ New Eng 
land, 1689-1763,” in a masterly manner. Boston 
was in tribulation after the sudden restoration 
of the old government, first through the disas- 
trous expedition which Phips led against Quebec 
in 1690, which cost Massachusetts £50,000 ; 
then with the discussion of the charter question, 
and a little later on with the witchcraft frenzy. 
The portrait of Samuel Sewall is one of the best 
illustrations in the volume, and Mr. Winsor’s 
pen-picture of ‘*the First Abolitionist” is equal 
to the artist’s portrait. He says : ‘‘ Poor Sewall 
was a man whom many things disturbed, whether 
it was that to mock him some one scattered a 
pack of playing-cards in his fore-yard, or that 
some of the godly chose to wear a wig.” Mr. 
Winsor also quotes from Mr. Sewall’s diary of 
October 20, 1701,with reference to the Mathers, 
who were blamed seriously for many things in 





their lifetime : ‘‘‘ Mr. Cotton Mather came to 
Mr. Wilkes’ shop, and there talked very sharply 
against me, as if I had used his father worse 
than a neger : spoke so loud that people in the 
street might hear him.’ - There is,” continues 
Mr. Winsor, ‘‘about as near an approach to 
conscious pleasantry as we ever find in Sewall, 
when, writing, some days later, that he had sent 
Mr. Increase Mather a haunch of good venison, 
he adds: ‘I hope in that I did not treat him as 
a negro.’” Mr. Winsor also writes the fourth 
and the eighth chapters in this volume—‘‘ Mary- 
land and Virginia,” and ‘‘ The Struggle for the 
Great Valleys of North America,”—with the 
critical essays and editorial notes in each in- 
stance, which are veritable mines of valuable 
information. ‘‘ The Carolinas” are treated by 
Professor William J. Rivers; ‘‘The English 
Colonization of Georgia,” by Col. Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., LL.D., and ‘‘ The Middle Colo- 
nies,” by Berthold Fernou. The contribution 
of Colonel Jones, the historian of Georgia, is 
scholarly and exact, and adds greatly to the 
interests of this portion of the work. 

The sixth volume opens with a very instruct- 
ive and philosophic study by Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, of the causes of the struggle, “ The 
Revolution Impending.” He says: ‘‘ The 
American Revolution was not a quarrel between 
two peoples—the British people and the Ameri- 
can people—but like all those events which 
mark the progress of the British race, it was a 
strife between two parties, the conservatives in 
both countries as one party, and the liberals in 
both countries as the other party ; and some of 
its fiercest battles were fought in the British 
Parliament. Nor did it proceed in one country 
alone, but in both countries at the same time, 
with nearly equal step, and was essentially the 
same in each, so that at the close of the French 
War, if all the people of Great Britain had been 
transported to America and put in control of 
American affairs, and all the people of America 
had been transported to Great Britain and put 
in control of British affairs, the American Revo- 
lution and the contemporaneous British Revolu- 
tion—for there was a contemporaneous British 
Revolution—might have gone on just the same, 
and with the same final results. But the British 
Revolution was to regain liberty ; the American 
Revolution to preserve liberty.” Then again, 
he says : ‘‘ The Congress of 1774 was the inevit- 
able result of the conduct of the British ministry 
subsequent to the peace of 1763.” Mr. Winsor 
writes the second chapter, ‘‘ The Conflict Pre- 
cipitated ;” and Dr. George E. Ellis, president 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
third chapter on ‘‘ The Sentiment of Independ- 
ence, Its Growth and Consummation,” remark- 
ing on the start that ‘‘the assertion needs no 
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qualification that the thirteen colonies would 
not in the beginning have furnished delegates to 
a Congress with the avowed purpose of seeking 
a separation from the mother country ; and we 
may also affirm, that, with a possible forecast in 
the minds of some two or three members, such 
a result was not apprehended.” Gen. George 
W. Cullum writes the fourth chapter, entitled 
“ The Struggle for the Hudson ;” Frederick D. 
Stone writes of ‘‘ The Struggle for ,the Dela- 
ware ;” Edward Channing of ‘‘ The War in the 
Southern Department ;” Rev. Edward E. Hale 
of ‘‘ The Naval History of the American Revo- 
lution ;” Andrew McFarland Davis of ‘‘ The 
Indian and Border Warfare ;’’ and Mr. William 
F, Poole of ‘‘ The West, from the Treaty of Peace 
with France, 1763, to the Treaty of Peace with 
England, 1783.” This volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is fully illustrated. The portraits and 
maps will greatly aid the student who turns to 
these pages in the future for exact data, and the 
exhaustive critical notes form a compendium of 
authorities of the first importance. The only 
danger is that the immature mind may become 
bewildered in such an ocean of riches aud lose the 
right pathway altogether. It is presumed, how- 
ever, we suppose, that no person: would be likely 
to enter this field without a certain amount of 
previous culture in historical inquiry. These 
massive tomes will naturally find their way into 
every library in the land, and serious investiga- 
tors will owe a debt of gratitude to the learned 
editor for his able work and lavish provision of 
labor-saving aids, and to his accomplished asso- 
ciates and enterprising publishers. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 
SECESSION .—1861-1865. By RossiTER 
JOHNSON. I2mo0, pp. 552. Boston : 
& Co. 1889. 

Bibliographies of the civil war, if we include 
state and regimental histories, special pamphlets 
and the like, number at this writing somewhat 
more than 4,000 titles. The appearance of a 
new general lustory therefore. calls for some kind 
of an explanation. In the present instance this 
is found in the fact that Mr. Johnson has for 
many years been engaged in collecting and study- 
ing books and publications treating of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion. With characteristic frankness 
he says in his introduction that the work has 
already appeared in the New York Examiner, 
for which journal it was originally prepared at 
the request of the editor, with a prescribed limit 
of thirty chapters. The reception atcorded to 
the work in this form demonstrated to the au- 
thor’s satisfaction, that there existed a demand 
for a war history complete in itself, but co npar- 
atively short, and the present volume is the 
result. 

No one but a literary worker can appreciate 
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the difficulty of condensing into a single volume 
the history of a war that covered so wide a stage, 
included in its official records nearly 2,500 en- 
gagements, and sacrificed more than half a mill- 
ion of lives. Mr. Johnson, through his long ex- 
perience as editor of the American Cyclopedia, 
(Appleton’s), is particularly well qualified to 
undertake such a work, and his first chapter, 
naturally devoted to the causes of the war, is a 
model of concise and accurate composition. 
The opening sentence so aptly presents the 
whole question that we cannot do better than to 
quote it: ‘‘ When, within a period of eighteen 
months, a Dutch vessel entered the James river 
with a cargo of African slaves (1619), and the 
‘Mayflower’ landed at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, a company of seekers after liberty (1620), 
the prime conditions were established for one of 
the mightiest conflicts that the world has ever 
seen.” The first chapter covers only twenty-five 
pages, but it is safe to say that it omits nothing 
essential to an understanding of the fundamental 
reasons that led to the great conflict. 

‘* What was it all about, this war of yours?” 
has been a question often asked by foreigners 
and not infrequently by the younger generation 
of Americans. A Southerner answers in one 
way and a Northerner in another, and between 
the two it is not surprising that at times the 
seeker after truth is somewhat perplexed. A 
careful reading of Mr. Johnson’s chapter leaves 
small room for doubt. While it is perfectly 
evident on which side the author’s sympathies 
are enlisted, the statement is singularly free from 
partisan bias, and this is true of the whole vol- 
ume as well. 

After a chapter describing the outbreak of 
nostilities, the history of campaigns and of con- 
temporary diplomacy and politics is taken up. 
The inexorable limitations of space render it 
impossible to cover so wide a field in a contin- 
uous narrative. Military operations on the Po- 
tomac, west of the Mississippi, and along the 
Gulf Coast, were contemporaneous and yet dis- 
tinct. It is unavoidable that the account of one 
campaign should be finished before another is 


tain overlapping of dates. 

In accounts of campaigns and battles the 
author’s happy gift of picturesque condensation 
is again apparent. Maps accompany nearly all 
the accounts of battles, and they are drawn as 
simply as possible, showing only the essential 
topographical and tactical features which ren- 
dered a position strong or weak in a military 
sense. The personal jealousies and controver- 
sies of the war are ignored, so far as possible, 
though the blunders on both sides are narrated 
with unsparing impartiality. The second elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency deserves 
the space that is accorded to it, and the underly- 
ing significance of the popular vote then cast is 




















emphasized in a few well-chosen sentences that 
bear strong testimony to the inherent good sense 
of the American people. 

Of the concluding scenes of the war, the nego- 
tiations for peace and the final surrender of the 
Confederates, we can only say that they are 
treated in the same spirit that pervades tlie rest 
of the book. Unless we are sadly at fault in our 
estimate, its peculiarly meritorious combination 
of sustained interest with terse statement of fact 
will commend it to the public, and the warning 
conveyed in the concluding chapter should com- 
mend itself to every thoughtful observer of the 
signs of the times. 


CITIZENS’ ATLAS OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS, 1789-1888. A series of colored maps 
and charts. By FLETCHER W. Hewes. Large 
folio, pp. 56. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

This unique and singularly comprehensive 
atlas is a resumé of American politics, admirably 
adapted for general use. Mr. Hewes has used 
charts and maps in presenting his facts, and by 
the aid of a semi-pictorial method brought be- 
fore the eye at one glance what would require 
pages of text and dry statistics to cover. The 
entire history of the political parties from 1776— 
1888 is thus portrayed, and a more interesting 
study of the same matter has never been pre- 
sented ; their origin, times of supremacy, analy- 
ses of votes in Presidential elections since 1824, 
are given by states. Even statistics become at- 
tractive in sucha showing. We are able to learn 
the wages and cost of living and the compara- 
tive condition of the tariff, and the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labor for any corresponding 
periods during the past forty years, by only a mo- 
ment’s search, as different colors are used in the 


maps and charts to make each class of facts stand © 


out distinctly. It is a remarkable production. 
The entire material, economic and political de- 
velopment of the country, is furnished in a gen- 
eral survey that leaves nothing to be desired in 
its compactness and clearness. It would be 
difficult to recommend a work of more practical 
value and timely interest to every intelligent 
American ‘voter. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 
From Teheran to Yokohama. By THOMAS 
STEVENS. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 477. New 
York, 1888: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Stevens possesses two qualifications indis- 
pensible to an entertaining writer of travels— 
enthusiasm and a ready pen ; but besides these, for 
the unique journey which he has accomplished. 
resolute will, pluck, tact, and cool, American 
common sense were absolutely necessary—all 
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of which he seems to have possessed in an 
eminent-degree. He went around the world on 
a bicycle in two years and eight months—five 
months of which were spent in the city of 
Teheran, in Persia, From that point the pres- 
ent volume recounts his experiences and adven- 
tures. His observations throw new light and 
add fresh information to our store of knowledge 
concerning many of the places he visited. Ina 
Persian town, he says: ** The entire village, as 
usual, assemble to see me dispose of the eatables 
so generously provided ; and later in the evening 
there is another highly expectant assembly wait- 
ing around out of curiosity to see what sort of a 
figure a Frenghi cuts at his evening devotions. 
Poor, benighted followers of the False Prophet, 
how little they comprehend us Christians.” 

Again, speaking of insular influences, he says = 
‘*More and more fantastic grow the costumes of 
the people, as one gets, so to speak, out of civ- 
ilization, and off the beaten roads. The ends of 
the turbans here are often seen gathered into a 
sort of bunch or tuft on the top; the ends are 
fringed or tipped with gold ; and when gathered 
in this manner create a fanciful crested appear- 
ance, and impart a sort of cock-a-doodle-doo 
aspect to the wearer.” A traveler in Brazil says: 
*‘ If it be objected. that there is too much about 
religion in this work, all the author has to say in 
reply is, that-he did not go out of his way to 
observe what he relates.” Of Mr. Stevens it 
may be said, he tells us a great deal about 
Mohammedanism in its practical working as it 
is to-day. At the time of its rise, Christianity 
was corrupted by heresies, and debilitated by 
dissensions. _Mohammedanism improved the 
opportunity to fill a void, to impress and win to 
its standard races and tribes for whom it seemed 
almost naturally suited. ‘*My kingdom is not 
of this world,” said the Divine Founder of 
Christianity. ‘‘If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight.’"" Moham- 
med’s was a kingdom of this world, and terrible 
were the swords with which it was maintained 
and extended. The state of things—the morals, 
the financial condition, the life of the peoples 
where it has dominated and flourished for centu- 
ries—are all graphically set before us in the fas- 
cinating pages of Mr. Stevens’ buok. It is 
something wonderful to read of the extent to 
which ophthalmia in its varying forms prevails, 
there being scarcely a person throughout Persia 
who is not afflicted more or less with it. His 
descriptions of India and Japan are extremely 
interesting. His minute details of life, as he 
saw it upon the wing, make the reader feel as if 
he too were journeying through those strange and 
far-off lands. 

He writes of ‘‘a Hindoo temple, whence at 
sunset issue the sweetest chimes imaginable from 
a peal of silver toned bells. My charpoy 
(couch) is placed on the porch facing the east ; 
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and soon the rotund face of the rising moon 
flouts above the trees, and the silvery tinkle of 
the bells is followed by a chorus of jackals pay- 
ing their noisy compliment to its loveliness.” 
In China the author was exposed to the greatest 
perils—indeed, narrowly escaped with his life. 
Of this unknown and primitive land he says : 
‘* The villagers in the upper districts of Quang- 
tung are peculiarly wanting in facial attractive- 
ness. In some of the villages on the upper 
Pi-Kiang the entire population, from puling 
infants to decrepit old stagers, whose hoary 
cues are real pigtails in respect to size, are hide- 
ously ugly. They seem to be simple, primitive 
people, bent on satisfying their curiosity, but in 
the pursuit of this, they are, if anything, some- 
what more considerate than the Persians. Moth- 
ers hurry home and fetch their babies to see the 
Faukwae, pointing me out to their notice, very 
like pointing out a chimpanzee in the zodlogical 
gardens. In these village inns, the spirit of 
democracy embraces all living things.” 

In speaking of the building of the Taj Mahal 
in Agra in India, he appears to have made a 
slight mistake in the time occupied in building 
‘this sublimest object in the world of architect- 
ure.” But despite a few slips of the pen, Mr. 
Stevens has certainly produced a volume above 
the average of ordinary books of travel, and one 
which, whether read for pleasure or for informa- 
tion, will well repay perusal. 





THE PURITAN AGE AND RULE In the 
colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1685. 
By GeorGE E. ELLis. 8vo., pp. 576. Bos- 
ton, 1888: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The aim of the author of this volume, the 
learned president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, has been to show with more fullness and 
method than has been done heretofore, the 
motives of estrangement and grievance which 
prompted the exile of the Puritans to Massa- 
chusetts, and the grounds on which they pro- 
ceeded to exercise their severe and arbitrary rule 
in this country. He has written from the his- 
toric standpoint, without criticism or apology for 
the acts of the Puritan rulers, although one can- 
not well read his terse and graphic paragraphs 
without a painful sense of their mistaken notions 
in regard to civil authority, and intense sympa- 
thy for them as they groped their way in the 
darkness and were themselves governed by the 
peculiar delusions of the age. We are told with 
much force in the preface: ‘‘ It may be affirmed 
that proportionally more pages have been written 
and put in print concerning the early history of 
Massachusetts—including the commonwealth, 
the municipalities which constitute it, the inci- 
dents and events, the men and the institutions 
identified with it—than those concerning. any 
other like portion of the earth’s territory.” At 
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the same time one writer has followed another 
with such surprising fidelity, that fresh studies 
arealways welcome. Dr. Ellis has been an 
earnest student of the local history of Massa- 
chusetts for a long series of years, and in read- 
ing backward through many books he has traced 
and discovered many of the original and pri- 
mary sources of information concerning the 
founders and early legislators of the common- 
wealth—such as their own autograph letters, 
private journals, and public records—and no 
eminent scholar of the present generation is 
better able to discuss the theme. These Puritans 
attempted a wholly novel scheme and experi- 
ment in civil government. They were loftily 
sincere of purpose, and exhibited some of the 
highest qualities of character—self-consecration, 
fortitude, constancy—and various forms of sacri- 
fice. Dr. Ellis observes that ‘‘ the experiment 
was in a continuous line with others which pre- 
ceded and have followed it—alike ideal and 
practical, in the development of social, civil, and 
industrial schemes for human progress. It was 
entitled in that series of experiments to have had 
its trial. Begun by one generation it was con- 
tinued into another. It was clung to tenaciously 
—we may even say defiantly.” 

Four episodes under the administration of 
these Puritan rulers are ably rehearsed in these 
pages. The stern and tragic period under spe- 
cial review covers half a century. The points 
emphasized are the relations of the Puritans as 
nonconformists to the Church of England at the 
period of its reformation and reconstruction in 
the transition from Papacy to Protestantism ; 
the peculiar estimate of and way of using the 
Bible, characteristic of the Puritans under the 
critical circumstances of the time which had sub- 
stituted the Book for the authority of the Papal 
and the Prelatical church ; their finding in that 
Book the pattern and basis for a wholly novel 
form of government in civil and religious affairs, 
with an equally novel condition of citizenship ; 
their attempt at legislation and administration 
on theocratic principles ; and the discomfiture of 
their scheme as involving injustice, oppression 
and intolerance. Civil government on Massa- 
chusetts soil began indeed with the very utmost 
stretch of restraint upon every exercise of per- 
sonal liberty. Dr. Ellis says: ‘‘ There was no 
incident, circumstance, or experience of the life 
of an individual, personal, domestic, social, or 
civil, still less in anything that concerned relig- 
ion, in which he was free from direct or indirect 
interposition of public authority. The mission- 
ary Quakers were regarded by the rulers as 
tramps or vagabonds. This class the Puritans 
argued, had no right to complain of the laws, 
because they were free to find release from them 
by going elsewhere.” But the Puritan scheme, 
or experiment, proved impracticable, and finally 
came to an end, 
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